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VISITING COSTUME. 


rP HIS elegant costume is of bottle green velvet, 

gros grain of the same shade, and striped 
rose and green silk. The front of the skirt is 
pleated in the new style from waist to foot. The 
fan train has velvet panels on each side and shirred 
silk flounces. The over-skirt and sleeves are of 
pink and green silk, with dark green velvet trim- 
mings. The cuirass basque of green velvet has 
the front in the last stylish caprice, with square 
n-ck and diagonal fastening. The fichu of white 
erépe lisse is edged with 
an embroidered frill, and 
fastened by a green vel- 
vet bow. Bonnet of olive 
green felt, trimmed with 
rose-colored ostrich feath- | 
ers and ribbon strings. | 
Cream-colored undressed 
kid gloves. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own Corke- 
SPONDENT. | 


\HE of 
the polonaise and 
over-skirt may be predict- 
ed at a near though not 
immediate date. They 
will be worn through the 
coming winter, but will 
gradually disappear. La- 
dies who like to be in 
advance of fashion will 
adopt for the winter the 
princesse dress trimmed 
en tablier, with a corsage 
with vest or with ends, 
and the short dress for 
street and travelling cos- 
tumes. In afew months | 
the polonaise and over- 
skirt will have ceased to 
exist, after their long and 
brilliant career. They | 
will be regretted, for they 
were pretty, convenient, 
and very economical, as 
with a little ingenuity 
they enabled one to make 
a new dress of two old | 


ones, 

In regard to corsages, 
an effort is made to re- 
vive the old pointed waists 
without basques, laced be- 
hind. Although these are 
as yet the exception for 
street dresses, they will 
become general for ball 
toilettes, which will be 
trimmed as hitherto with 
draperies. Each genera- 
tion of women is clothed 
successively like their 
mothers and grandmoth- 
ers, and the supposed 
changes of fashion are 
limited to a repetition of 
the toilettes of the two 
preceding generations. 
Whether pointed or with 
basques, the corsages of 
evening toilettes are al- 
ways open in the neck, 
and are trimmed with ev- 
ery style of fichus and 
ruches imaginable. Some 
are made of faille or satin 
in the shape of a vest, 
with a straight or rolled 
collar, and are trimmed 
(like all fichus) with em- 
broidered galloons, lace; 
and small touffes of 
flowers. 

The new goods, for 
the most part solid, are 
manufactured to suit the 
present fashion, that is 
to say, with a view to 
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with less and less drapery and puffing. The lam- 
pas satins, brocades, damassé satins, embroider- 
ed velvets, pékins with velvet stripes on a satin 
or reps ground, will not admit’ of any draping 
whatever. The woolen and fancy (wool and silk) 
goods have been fashioned by the same rule, 
Every thing conspires at once against the over- 
skirt and polonaise. For trimming these mate- 
rials fringes are chiefly used, some of which are 
admirable. There are fringes of flowers and fruits 
combined, as, for instance, strawberry blossoms 
and strawberries, red and black ‘currants mingled 








With lilies-of-the-valley, or else fringes composed 
only of flowers in shades to harmonize with those 
of the materials employed. This will be the great 
luxury of the winter—a luxury which will. not 


the wives of millionaires. In trimmings more 
modest as to price mention must be made of the 
galloons embroidered in silk on bands of solid 
black, gray, or white grenadine. Similar galloons 
embroidered in gold, silver, and colored silk (call- 
ed Constantinople embroidery) will be employed 
for trimming ball toilettes. 
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For very simple toilettes, which will bear the 
juxury neither of embroidery nor of passemen- 
terie, there has been invented a simple trimming, 
along the 
hems of cloth dresses, on the revers, cuffs, pock- 
ets, etc., are three or five rows of stitching of silk 
in various colors. On a dress of Russian green 


| cloth I have seen the stitching shaded as follows : 
| black, golden yellow, brown, red, pale blue. Cash- 





mere dresses will likewise be trimmed with stitch- 
ing, which is frequently worked on bands of the 
dress material set on in guise of galloons. In 
this case the cloth bands 

— are pinked on both sides, 
| while those of cashmere 

| are embroidered in scal- 
lops, with the darkest 
shade of the silk used for 

} the stitching. 

Lingerie is entering a 
stage which surely indi- 
cates the road on which 
dresses will travel. The 
deep cuffs of linen or lace 
can only be worn above 
tight sleeves, and such 
sleeves, in fact, will pre- 
dominate. Already some 
are in_preparation which 
| are fastened by a row of 
buttons mounting to the 
elbow. Lace, which has 
been somewhat discarded 
for several years, will 
again play an important 
Among other pret- 
ty faney articles, there 
are made for toilettes for 
the opera or theatre small 
capes of white lace, called 
Carrick or coachmen’s 
capes, that is to say, in 
three sizes, one above the 
other. Broad collars of 
| fine linen, with cuffs to 
| match, are enriched with 

embroidery, insertions, 

and incrustations of lace. 

There would, indeed, be 

none but ugly women if 

the deep rolled linen col- 
lars of the dimensions of 

a small cape were not 

softened by a little em- 

broidery and a great deal 
of lace. Narrow linen 
collars will be reserved 
solely for négligée morn- 
ing toilettes. Very few 
cravats are seen, but, m 





| dle, 


revenge, there is a great 

variety of cravat 

The prettiest are a com- 

bination of olive, pale 

blue, and pale rose rib- 

Narrow satin rib- 
bons are most frequently 
employed for trimming 
lingerie. 

The combination of 
several shades is still in 
great favor for 
toilettes. 1 have seen a 
very pretty dinner toilette 
composed of olive, lilac, 
and violet faille and black 
lace. The olive faille was 
employed for the prin- 
cesse dress, the corsage 
of which was trimmed 
with the lilac and violet 
faille; these two shades 
of faille, combined with 
wide black lace, formed 
the pleated scarfs, which 
were draped carelessly on 
the skirt of the dress, and 
in front covered all but 
the two pleated flounces 
on the bottom. Moreover, 
the black lace flounces 
which have been discard- 
ed for several years will 

- again be used, not as 
flounces, but in com. 


bows 


bon. 


dressy 
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bination with the other trimmings of a toilette. 
They will also be employed for guilles—an ob- 
ject very difficult to describe. By quilles are 
understood movable trimmings, which are added 
or removed to suit the occasion on which the 
dress is worn, such as ruches of faille mixed with 
lace, ruches of lace mixed with faille, galloons 
trimmed on both sides with flounces of faille or 
ruches of lace or tulle. These quilles are basted 
on the front of the skirt on both sides of the 
tablier, that is to say, the front breadth. Ladies 
who like change are very partial to this trimming, 
which may easily be varied. In every kind of 
trimming imaginable, whether for cloth paletots 
or for ball and dinner dresses, jet of all colors 
takes a leading place, for the name jet is now 
given to every thing, even to the clair de lune 
beads which fashion has seized upon with such 
eagerness, : 

Among the most novel street toilettes for the 
coming season is one which seems to me so pret- 
ty that I must describe it. This dress was made 
of embroidered bourette, having slate- colored 
ground with a striped design in very dark blue. 
The front of the dress was in princesse shape, 
but cut like a plastron ostensibly buttoned on 
each side from top to bottom. The plastron, a 
half breadth on each side, and the corsage with 
plain basques, were made of the bourette; the 
sleeves and the back breadth were of very dark 
blue velvet. The buttons which appeared to fasten 
the plastron to the corsage, and the half breadths 
on both sides of the back breadth, were likewise 
of velvet. The velvet breadths were pleated per- 
pendicularly, and were crossed by two horizontal 
bands buttoned on, and made of bourette. On 
the neck of the corsage was a broad velvet collar, 
and the sleeves of velvet had cuffs of bourette 
piped with velvet. The wrapping was a long 
paletot of faronnée cloth of a slate gray shade, 
with revers, collar, and pockets of dark blue vel- 
vet. Bonnet of slate gray felt, faced and trimmed 
with dark blue plush, and with a long feather of 
the same shade as the plush. This toilette was 
in true Parisian style, and altogether charming. 

EmMELINE Rayonp. 
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0 Cut Paper Patterns of the Combination 
Princesse Costume; and the Directoire Basque, 
Long Square Over-Skhirt, and Demi-trained 
Skirt, illustrated on pages 693 and 700 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for each entire suit. Full Lists 
of the Cut Paper Patterns published by us will be 
sent by Mail on receipt of Postage. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a choice variety of Bridal Toilettes ; Even- 
ing Dresses ; Street and House Costumes ; Water- 
proof Cloaks ; Velvet and Cloth Sacques ; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Fall and Winter Wrappings ; Chil- 
dren’s Hats; Crochet Hoods; Fichu-Collars ; 
Cravats, Collars, and Cuffs; Frilis ; Necklaces ; 
Nécessaires ; Initials ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., 
ete.; with varied literary and artistic attractions, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 27 contains several effective 
and interesting engravings, and a very pleasant 
story. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 3. 


A SPELL OF WEATHER. 


HAT is a dreary season of the year when 

the first unexpected blast of cold winds 
comes suddenly upon us, finds us unprepared 
in body and mind, and makes the inner sky 
as gray and leaden as the outer—how dreary 
all of us know, but only the poets can tell. 
Sitting on the piazzas, on the steps, swing- 
ing in the hammocks, rocking on the star-lit 
river—all that comes to an end as if the world 
had rolled up against a wall, and round the 
corner of this wall we retired into the house 
and the hollow mockery of home in its for- 
lorn emptiness. With every door we open, 
something confronts us like a ghost; we grow 
more and more superstitious and uncomfort- 
able at every step. For there is nobody at 
home, of course. This one is at the beach— 
how the teeth are chattering at the beach! 
that is a good way to get consumption. That 
one is caught still at the mountains—snow 
on the summits, or there would never be 
this chill on the air down here, pestilent 
* autumn fevers there. And the other one is 
off fishing, yachting, deep-sea sounding— 
Heaven grant not pinched in an ice-floe! 
No, there are not enough at home to cook 
for; we are living on picked-up dinners; 











there is not fire enough in the kitchen to 
warm the dormant flies—a lively fly that 
was such a pest all summer would be a 
pleasant companion now in this dead weath- 
er that is like the air of one immense tomb. 
Nor is there any fire any where else in the 
house : the furnace has to be doctored before 
it is ready for the winter; the grates, ten to 
one, have to be reset; the stoves are down 
at the tinman’s or up in the barn chamber; 
the supply of fuel has not yet been laid in. 
We wrap ourselves in cloaks and shawls 
and go about the house that, before the 
summer came to sudden end, seemed so 
happy and luxurious, the house that is not 
ready for us, that is inhospitable, that is 
hateful, and find ourselves almost ready to 
set fire to that, and run away by the light 
of it. 

We are suddenly, when this weather 
comes, cut loose from all our anchorage. 
Out-doors impossible, in-doors no better; 
no hearth to sit by, and no book to fix our 
thoughts, while the whole world is shiver- 
ing at this rate outside. The way that vine 
taps at the window, the way the grape leaves 
rustle, the perpetual patter of that poplar, 
will make one presently believe in the total 
depravity of dumb nature as well as of man’s 
nature, agreeing with the blasé young En- 
glishman who declared that all the climates 
had gone to the dogs. It seems to us as 
though something out of nature had hap- 
pened, and we look for something worse. 
The leaves are still green, and so is the 
grass; the fruit is still upon the bough— 
and here is this hyperborean chill about us! 
Any thing may happen when the world has 
come to so unnatural a pass as this. And 
when we have done conjecturing all sorts 
of impossible astronomical horrors as on the 
point of overtaking us—the absorption of 
the oxygen of our atmosphere by a wander- 
ing comet, the absorption of the comet by 
our atmosphere, the condensation of our at- 
mosphere by pressure of the snake-like in- 
volutions of the comet’s tail wrapped about 
us—then we begin thinking about the chill 
of the grave. And then all at once the wind 
changes again, banks up the clouds in dap- 
pled splendor, and sends them streaming 
away to sea; a wild sunset reddens wood 
and river: the chill has gone, the evening 
has grown mild. The morning rises dewy 
and soft and shining to salute us; the air 
is balm, the sunshine is golden, the sky is 
blue; one great red bough blazes up by the 
way-side; and we think what a pity it would 
be if the rest were to come from beach and 
mountain so soon! In our assurance that 
just so much fine weather is our right, we 
think that now we only have our own again, 
and feel much as though the other were an 
imposition to which, if we had the spirit of 
men, we would never submit more than a 
day or two without flat retellion. 





AN EVENING PARTY. 
N evening party is a very different thing 
from a ball, even if accompanied by 
dancing. The hour mentioned on the cards 
of invitation will tell whether the entertain- 
ment is to be a ball or a simple dancing par- 
ty; but it is perhaps best to specify the na- 
ture of the amusement—dancing if there is 
to be any, music if that is to be the especial 
feature of the evening. 

An evening party, if less splendid, is a 
more dignified sort of thing than a ball; 
and although festive, yet of a different or- 
der of festivity—a more moderate and quiet 
one, less flowers, less music, less supper, and, 
unless there is dancing, very appreciably 
less toilette, for handsome demi-toilette, 
except in that contingency, is that proper 
to evening parties. Many people whose 
friends are numerous and whose parlors are 
not large, who have no ball-room attached 
to their houses, and do not feel themselves 
justified in building a temporary one, are 
unable to give a ball, or to have dancing at 
their evening parties, on account of the im- 
possibility of securing space enough. But 
quite as much pleasure of a more quiet na- 
ture can be had without dancing, and the 
evening party affords a very welcome va- 
riety. Conversation, cards, chess, music, 
give every opportunity for the enjoyment 
of acquaintance, and perhaps rather more 
for intimacy. 

The hour for evening parties varies some- 
what with their character; from nine to half 
past nine is the usual one, although they are 
sometimes as early as eight ; supper is served 
at half past ten, and they break up at mid- 
night. 

The drawing-rooms are, of course, to be 
dressed with flowers—not in the profusion 
of ball-room decoration, but gracefully. If 
there is to be music, a harp and violin will 
have been engaged, with an accompanist on 
the piano. In any event, the piano will be 
open, ready for any amateur among the 
guests who is able and willing to give 
pleasure with it, or to accompany a singer; 
tables furnished with counters will be set 
for cards; books, photographs, etchings, cu- 





riosities, will be made accessible, and those 
minor objects which we put away safe from 
ordinary use will be brought out for the 
evening. Seats will not be arranged form- 
ally, but as if people had just occupied 
them, or were about to occupy them again. 

There should be a couple of dressing- 
rooms open to the guests—that “ goes with- 
out saying.” Sometimes in an adjoining 
room to them a table will be laid with tea 
and coffee and light cakes, at which the 
guests can refresh themselves before de- 
scending; but this table is not obligatory. 
In fact, there is nothing to which more lati- 
tude is afforded than to the entertainment 
of an evening party, and one may have it 
almost as one will. 

As the guests enter the drawing-room, the 
footman announces them, the hostess greets 
them, and after a few words they pass on to 
greet others, and to participate in the amuse- 
ments of the evening, whatever those may 
be.. One is at liberty to speak without in- 
troduction to any one sitting in one’s neigh- 
borhood at an evening party; the fact of a 
person’s being present there in a friend’s 
house is sufficient warrant for general ccn- 
versation, and a sort of introduction in it- 
self. A hostess will exert herself to make 
people acquainted, though; to bring harmo- 
nious people together; to stimulate conver- 
sation—which must be entirely free from 
personalities in order not to be under-bred, 
for there are few peopie that have the gen- 
ius so to serve up scandal with sauce piquante 
as not to seem intruding among their bet- 
ters—to seat people at the card-tables; to 
promote their pleasure in every way. For- 
tunately baccarat and roulette have hardly 
yet crossed the seas and made their appear- 
ance at our evening parties, as they have 
made it abroad. 

Ices may be offered during the evening; 
and the supper may be handed on a tray, 
when scalloped oysters, chicken or lobster 
salad, ice-cream and cake, or their equiva- 
lent, together with wine or coffee, are all 
that is required. But, on the other hand, 
a table may be set, if one fancies, ornament- 
ed with flowers, glass, plate, and china, on 
which a portion of the same dishes as those 
prepared for a ball supper may be set, and 
around this the guests may stand in groups, 
or they may be seated at it. In same cases 
the ladies first sit down at this table, wait- 
ed on by the gentlemen, and afterward leave 
the room to the gentlemen, for whom the 
table is renewed; but there is something 
disagreeable in the custom not to be re- 


spected even for its age, and where too- 


many are invited to sit together, it is bet- 
ter not to undertake to seat any. 

It is quite within the possibility of ordi- 
nary families to furnish themselves all that 
is necessary for the supper of an evening 
party, and to lay and ornament the table. 
If more glass and china are wanted, they are 
easily hired; but if the whole arrangement 
is given over to a caterer, he will furnish 
the supper and all the accessories needed. 
This, however, is a needless expenditure ; 
and if a little management is brought to 
bear, and perhaps but one or two dishes 
ordered from the outside, an evening party 
is by no means an expensive entertainment. 

Shortly after supper the guests leave—if 
there is not a throng, then with formal 
adieux; but it is not necessary for the 
whole number to assure the hostess that 
they have had a delightful evening, as that 
is one of the things to be taken for granted. 
A call is to be made upon the hustess within 
the week. 








THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS, H. R. HAWEIS. 


APPROPRIATE PATTERNS. 
HE class of patterns adapted for certain ma- 
terials is a subject too large for me to enter 
on at length in papers of this kind; but a few 
general rules may be useful to those who have 
never considered the subject at all. 

The ornament of an object which is required 
to be strong should express strength; if possi- 
ble, it should give an appearance of additional 
strength to what it would have had if undeco- 
rated. In the art (often extremely beautiful) of 
various savage tribes we may see this principle 
expressed in the ornament of their paddle han- 
dies, door-posts, etc., the rings or stripes in the 
pattern run in such a manner as to strengthen, 
not weaken, the form. Flat surfaces are not 
treated in the same manner as cylindrical ones ; 
perpendicular objects have their own class of 
ornament as opposed to horizontal or leaning ob- 
jects. 
’ The natural sense of what is fit and appropri- 
ate, unconfused by rules of art, thus leads to 
what we call “high art.” 

The ornament of a large plain surface should 
be skillfully balanced, so as to correct the tend- 
ency of the eye to run in any one direction. In 
such ornaments as trimmings, the form of the 
body they surround should be considered; round 
forms ought never to be made to look square, or 
angular forms round. 

Geometrical patterns are eminently suited to 
woven materials, whose nature and form they 
express; waved patterns, or shaded ones, should 





be admitted only where there is some possibility 
of natural movement, from fold, breeze, or billow 
entering in, e¢. g., a curtain, cloak, or loose garb ; 
not a stuffed chair or a carpet. Patterns of bee- 
tles and snails are out of place wherever they 
would not be naturally admitted alive—such as 
on a dinner or tea service. Metallic ornament 
can only artistically describe living forms when 
they are treated purely conventionally. A wall 
ought never to simulate a landscape, after the 
debased Italian fashion, nor to represent trellis 
and sky, like some modern wall-papers. It is 
false art, because it outrages nature, and is in- 
consistent: what comfort could there be in a 
house whose sides were open to the weather ? 


THE REASON WHY. 

A few remarks on recent fashions may not be 
out of place here, with the Reason Why. 

The reason why a train is pretty is because it 
increases height and grace of movement: the rea- 
son why a train too long (as in court dress) or 

irt in is ugly is because it does just the reverse. 
hus extremes meet. 

The reason why the present tied-in style of 
petticoat, which recalls, without imitating, the 
Japanese costume, is good, and, when not over- 
done, pretty, is because it does pretend to fol- 
low the natural lines, It does display the clear 
line of the hip without the deformity of a “ bus- 
tle,” and this gives a pretty figure grace and 
lightness. It does fall in at the knees, where the 
human figure naturally narrows, and spreads a 
little below with much the curve natural in walk- 
ing. This curve may be traced in any statue. 
All women have a slight tendency to be knock- 
kneed, whilst a man’s leg is by nature straight. 
But any costume carried to an exaggerated ex- 
tent becomes ridiculous, and if women have the 
bad taste to sacrifice the free use of their limbs 
in the attempt to out-Herod Herod, so much the 
worse for them. A tied-in dress is also com- 
mendable because it indicates those forms of the 
body which have too long been completely hid- 
den, and so far wasted; for, beauty implying vis- 
ibility, a beauty undiscovered is scarcely to be 
reckoned as a beauty. 

The reason why the same dress too tightly tied 
is bad is because when the limbs are deprived of 
comfort, grace is immediately lost, elasticity of 
carriage checked, the lines of the legs destroyed, 
and divers uglinesses result, The effect becomes 
that of an elephantine leg fastened to a weight 
to prevent its running away. Cows have some- 
times a clog tied to the foot that they may not 
stray far, but that is scarcely a precedent for a 
pretty woman. The heavy tail or confined train 
is not allowed to soften and enhance the move- 
ments of the body, but in walking will jerk at 
each step, increasing the lady’s resemblance to a 
clogged cow without ever displaying the form of 
the limb. 

To properly display the form, the dress must 

tied or made to fall back, but loosely, and a 
certain looseness allowed to the front, that the 
coptour of the figure may have room to assert 
itself. 

The reason why a small waist is a beauty is 
because, when it is natural, it goes together with 
the peculiar litheness and activity of a slenderly 
built figure. All the bones are small, the shoul- 
ders and arms petite, and the general look is dain- 
ty and youthful. 

The reason why tight lacing is ugly is because 
it distorts the natural lines of the figure, and 
gives an appearance of uncertainty and unsafe- 
ness. I put aside the fact that a woman so laced 
must be unhealthy, for if it comes to a choice be- 
tween beauty and health, health would most like- 
ly be sacrificed by the majority. I am not writ- 
ing a treatise on sanitary laws, though I might 
fairly remind readers that men avoid and dislike 
unhealthy women, and seldom take to wife a girl 
who has too small a waist, whether natural or 
artificial. I am chiefly concerned with appear- 
ance. 

In architecture, as before shown, a pillar or 
support of any kind is called debased and bad 
in art if what is supported be too heavy for the 
thing supporting, and if a base be abnormally 
heavy and large for what it upholds, The laws 
of proportion and balance must be understood. 
In a waist of fifteen inches both are destroyed, 
and the corresponding effect is unpleasant to the 
eye. The curve of the waist is coarse and im- 
moderate, utterly opposed to what Ruskin has 
shown to be beauty in a curve. Real or artifi- 
cial, such a waist is always ugly; if real, it isa 
deformity that should be disguised; if artificial, 
it is culpable and nasty to boot. 

A waist of the tight description has happily 
disappeared entirely from good society, and is 
now the very badge of vulgarity—indeed, exag- 
geration is always vulgar—in the true sense of 
the word, denoting the state of the ordinary un- 
cultured mind, which is ever blind to those deli- 
cate lines of demarkation that separate good and 
evil; but it is never superfluous to point out why 
a fashion should be avoided. Tradesmen and 
medical men might alike with interest to them- 
selves advocate corsets that were comfortable ; 
and they can only be so when they do not squeeze 
the internal organs out of their natural place. 

The reason why the fashionable Gainsborough 
hats are good is because, firstly, they surround 
the face, thus isolating it from incongruous sur- 
roundings, and forming a distinct background, 
which of course should be of a becoming color ; 
secondly, because they add to the height by the 
peculiar curve of the brim—when they are prop- 
erly put on. 

There is scarcely any hat which looks worse 
on a vulgar woman, or more inappropriate on a 
grave middle-aged face. But worn by a young 
and good-looking woman, it answers almost ev- 
ery purpose that a hat can—and therefore, no 
doubt, will not last long. 

The reason why masses of false hair are bad 
in art is because they contradict the natural prob- 
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abilities of the human cuticle. Any quantity 
within the limits of human growth is admissible, 
and, in the case of partial baldness, strongly to 
be recommended. Beyond these limits beauty 
ceases, and vulgarity reigns supreme. 

The reason why high heels are good is be- 
cause they add height, elasticity to the gait 
sometimes, and materially diminish the size of 
the foot. The reason why they are bad is be- 
cause (though they do not in any case hide or 
contradict the natural form of the foot) they are 
apt to cause corns, they throw the balance of the 
body out (hence the miscalled “Grecian bend”), 
and, when too high, impede rapid walking through 
the inability to take a long step, and cause a 
limping gait from the strain on the spine. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE COMBINATION PRINCESSE SUIT. 

NHE Combination Princesse Suit, illustrated on 
693, and of which a cut paper pattern 

is published, is represented among the latest im- 
portations of many of the best modistes. At 
one house it is shown with the polonaise fronts 
of black embossed velvet, the middle bacx gores 
of satin, and the skirt of silk; another suit in 
this style has brown figured velvet fronts, with 
plain velvet back and skirt; a third is moss green 
camel’s-hair for the over dress, with silk of the 
same shade for the remainder; and a similar suit 
is of seal brown cloth and silk, with the silk 
flounces merely pinked on the edges; while the 
dress from which the illustration is taken is of 
dark clair de lune gray camel’s-hair, with trim- 
mings of black stamped velvet, and a skirt of 
black silk. Thus it is evident that this style is 
destined to be popular, since it is shown in such 
varied materials. The reader is also advised that 
the whole dress may be made entirely of one kind 
of goods, though the preference at present is for 
having two or even three different stuffs in the 
same costume—an economical fashion, as it util- 
izes small patterns, remnants, or the best parts 
of a dress that has been partly worn, The pleat- 
ed silk back breadths of the skirt hang nearly 
straight from the belt until they spread out like 
a fan. The back part of the belt may be per- 
manently attached to the back of the waist, and 
then fastened on the side, thus making the whole 
costume in one piece like a princesse dress. This 
is not necessary, however, as the silk skirt may 
be needed to wear with other over dresses. Black 
cashmere polonaises with silk skirts are very styl- 
ish made in this way, and trimmed with the wide 
woolen braids, silk galloons, or fringes with gal- 
loon headings described last week. For plain 
alpacas there is nothing prettier than Hercules 
braid and knife-pleating. For mourning dresses 
Lias folds and the new grass fringes are stylish. 


DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, WITH LONG SQUARE OVER- 
SKIRT AND DEMI-TRAIN. 

The stylish Directoire costume illustrated on 
page 700, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, has the vest front and lapels now so 
much in vogue, while avoiding the more mascu- 
line effect given to many such garments. This 
costume will look well made entirely of one col- 
or, the vest and skirt of silk, and the over dress 
of cashmere; but it is the fashion of the season 
to have the vest in contrast to all the rest of the 
dress. Thus white Marseilles, corduroy, or else 
Turkish toweling vests are worn with black, navy 
blue, gray, or myrtle green dresses of silk or of 
wool. Striped stuffs are also much used for vests ; 
Worth puts cream-colored or moss green striped 
silk and satin vests in black or moss green silk 
costumes. [He also uses striped black and white 
velvet, or else black satin and gros grain stripes, 
for vests of plain black silk dresses. Another 
fancy is white piqué vests embroidered all over 
in many colors, imported to be worn with vari- 
ous dresses, Ladies who make their own dresses 
object to making vests or plastrons with basques, 
as they find them hard to fit; but the pattern of 
this suit is simplified by having the vest shaped 
in the seams and darts just as the basque over 
it is shaped, and the whole fronts are sewed to- 
gether. The most inexperienced dress-maker will 
find no difficulty with this pattern, and vests are 
so universally worn this season that a winter’s 
outfit will not be complete without one or more. 

BELTED BASQUES. 

At this season each week brings fresh importa- 
tions of French dresses, and it is in the small de- 
tails of these toilettes that the novelties of the 
season are found, as the general outlines remain 
unchanged. Among Worth’s latest dresses, both 
plain and elaborate ones, belted basques are seen. 
The front is merely a round waist, with a wide 
belt beginning under the arms, and the back is a 
plain postilion basque, with some flat pleats in 
the seams, the corners always square, the edges 
merely piped, and the ends held down by leads, 
just as those of riding-habits are. These belted 
basques are not only on day dresses, but on low- 
necked evening dresses, for which is used what 
Worth calls a “ soft belt,” made of a bias band of 
silk about six inches wide, not lined nor folded 
in shape behind or on the sides, but tapered to a 
point in front, where it is buckled or fastened by 
a bow. Imagine such a waist for a pale blue 
brocaded silk train, with white embossed velvet 
front breadths, and trimmings of the new Rus- 
sian lace and pearl passementerie. Black silk 
dresses piped with satin are very handsome with 
such basques, belts, and square plastrons of satin. 

STRIPED SILKS. 
r Parisian caprice, said also to be due 
is that of returning to striped silks. 
inch wide are especially in favor, such 
of black satin alternating with a stripe 
grain, or else in contrasting colors 

se | as old gold satin striped with 
garnet or with black velvet, clair de lune with gar- 
het, oF pale blue stripes with gray separated by 
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threads of cardinal red. A Worth costume of 
inch-wide stripes of black satin and gros grain 
has a belted basque with plain satin plastron 
edged with thread lace, while the postilion back 
has only a satin piping. The plain silk sleeves 
are so tight as to need gathers at the elbow, and 
are slashed across in three places above the wrists 
to show an inner cuff of the striped silk which 
extends an inch below the sleeve proper. The 
skirt has the three straight flowing back breadths 
seen on the newest house dresses, trimmed simply 
with a knife-pleating of silk three inches deep 
sewed to the edge, not set upon it. The three 
front gores are of plain silk, with striped panels 
set down the front breadth, and bound with satin. 


FRONT TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Trimmings straight down the fronts of skirts 
are seen on many new dresses. In some of these, 
as in that just described, there is a seam down 
the middle, with square-cornered revers turned 
toward each side. For evening dresses a broad 
vine of flowers extends down the middle of the 
front breadth as shown in the illustration on the 
first page of Bazar No. 42, Vol. X. 

New flounces for the bottoms of silk skirts of 
dresses trimmed with satin are made as follows: 
there is a straight gros grain flounce seven inch- 
es deep laid in side pleats four inches apart, and 
these pleats are slashed open five inches from the 
bottom, and filled in with a fan of satin knife 
pleats eight in number; the heading is a bias 
band of silk piped on the upper edge with satin. 

Dresses trimmed with jet or with clair de lune 
beads have wide side-pleatings with a row of the 
beaded trimming laid down each pleat, and a 
broad beaded passementerie for the beading. 

Ladies who have handsome wide black thread 
lace are using it to cover square plastrons or col- 
ored vests of their black silk dresses. The straight 
edge is sewed inside, and the finished edges meet 
in the middle; the back stands like a frill, the 
ends being passed under the bodice that the frill 
may not be too high in the neck. 

New apron fronts for dressy black silks are 
made of diagonal bands of embroidered crape 
alternating with tulle bands that are also em- 
broidered ; the bottom is trimmed with wide 
thread lace. 

VELVET AND CAMEL’S-HAIR. 

The richest combination suits are made of 
stamped velvet and very fine camel’s-hair, Plum- 
color, moss green, and seal brown are favorite 
colors for such suits. In one of these, similar to 
that illustrated in the present number, the back 
gores are of camel’s-hair and the polonaise of 
stamped velvet. Buckles of old gold hold back 
the drapery of the sides. For such suits the skirt 
is made of thin silk because it is of light weight, 
but is covered to the knee with plain camel’s- 
hair in order to be in keeping with the whole ‘cos- 
tume. There are also many suits of stamped 
velvet with the fronts hanging straight from the 
belt down, and open to show the silk skirt be- 
neath. 

KILT SKIRTS, ETC. 


Young ladies are wearing kilt skirts to woolen 
costumes, They hang in straight pleats from the 
belt down, and their only ornament is a scarf sash 
tied far below the hips. The basque is in Bre- 
ton style, or else the yoke-pleated waist illustrated 
in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. Readers who are not 
familiar with the weekly importations of the lead- 
ing houses are not yet aware how much these 
pleated basques are entering into the winter cos- 
tumes. At some of the modistes’ a vest of silk 
is added to these basques, and in that case the 
yoke is confined to the back. The belts are also 
permanently fastened at the sides, and the pleats 
are stitched at the waist line to keep them in 
place. ‘The seams below the belt and in the mid- 
dle of the back pleats are left open and trimmed 
all around. Such a dress is very handsome when 
made of moss green cashmere, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon an inch wide, and the front and 
sleeves ornamented with bows of satin ribbon 
that are old gold color on one side and moss green 
on the other. Similar bows are on the back of 
the peplum over-skirt. Instead of two rows of 
pleating on the front of the lower skirt, some of 
the newest importations have a single deep pleat- 
ing from the knee down, giving the appearance 
of a kilt skirt beneath, The stylish kilt skirt is 
shown in a picture on page 685 of the last Bazar. 
It is not only worn by young ladies of slender 
figure, but is also very popular for school-girls’ 
dresses, 

FLANNEL CORSET COVERS, ETC. 

Among the useful things found among the most 
elegant trifles are comfortable-looking camisoles 
of white flannel, with elbow sleeves, and high in 
the neck, to be worn over the corset, next the 
dress, or, if preferred to silk or merino vests, next 
the skin, The edges are neatly scalloped with 
silk floss, there is a seam down the middle of the 
back, two darts in front, and under-arm seams, 
The garment extends over the hips smoothly as 
corset covers do, and is finished bya hem. Scar- 
let flannel camisoles are made in the same way, 
There are also low-necked corset covers of flan- 
nel, either red or white. The furnishing houses 
bring vests and drawers of scarlet wool, of the 
same qualities as the white under-wear usually 
Seen. 

NOVELTIES. 

Beaded shawls, or mere three-cornered hand- 
kerchiefs, are made of jet or of clair de lune in 
square meshes, to be worn in the house or street ; 
price $15. 

Duchesse lace vests and large cuffs for tight 
sleeves are among the most elegant lingerie. They 
are tied with bows of satin ribbon. 

Silk stockings, with lace medallions covering 
the instep, are $30 a pair. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBie, & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue daughter and only child of M. Turers 
died many years ago, and the children of his 
wife’s nephew, General CHARLEMAGNE, will in- 
herit his large fortune. Madame Tuigrs brought 
her husband a handsome dower; but he had 
already become rich by literary work before he 
married, and for the last forty years of his life 
kept house in great style. 

—Dr. SOHLIEMANN’s discoveries, undoubtedly 
remarkable as they are, are nevertheless fade 
the subject of criticism and dispute by men who 
may be a as authorities. Among these 
are Mr. Newron, of the British Museum, and 
Mr. Simpson, a London artist. The former, an 
authority on pottery, says that all the cases of 
Greek pottery in the Museum are dated up to 
700 B.c., and beyond that no authoritative dates 
can be given to any fragment of fictile ware. 
That leaves 4 Bap of 500 to 600 years to the Tro- 
jan era, and, it is said, removes the possibility 
of fixing the date by that means of any monu- 
ment belonging to the time of Priam. Mr. 
Smvpson, who has visited the scene of ScHLis- 
MANN’S excavations, declares that what the lat- 
ter calls the ‘‘ palace of Prtam”’ is little better 
than a “*mud hovel,” and that, so far from the 
palace and the Scean gate having been contem- 
porary, the walls of the building run across the 
nay from the gate, which shows that they 
were built after the gate was no longer used. 

—Senator Morton beguiles the time by hav- 
ing the newspapers read to him. Every thing 
interests him excepting base-ball. Especially 
does he like to hear ail that the papers say 
about himself. Likes to see callers, and ques- 
tions them as to their opinions regarding his 
condition. 

—The Princess CHARLOTTE of Prussia is about 
to be married to Prince BeRNHARD of Saxe- 
Meiningen. It is a marriage of affection. She 
is seventeen, he twenty-seven. They have been 
acquainted from childhood, and friendship has 
ripened into love. The affair is cordially ap- 
proved by parents and grandparents on both 
sides. The young CHARLOTTE is a special fa- 
vorite of Queen Vicrorta, and, in spite of*her 
youth, is finely accomplished. She has much 
practical sense and a gentle, sympathetic, and be- 
nevolent nature. She has a pleasant face, marred 


nly by the peculiarly unlovely mouth which 


Queen VicToria shares with her descendants. 

—Lord Francis Byron, a French nobleman, 
died a few days since at Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, 
aged sixty-two. When twenty years old, on ac- 
count of a love affair and family quarrel, he went 
to the West, and settled on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. He built the first. mill on the Wiscon- 
sin River, hauling all his provisions and machin- 
ery on ox teams through an unbroken wilderness 
of three bundred miles. After floating down two 
or three fleets of lumber, and demonstrating that 
there was money to de made in the business, he 
built boats, and loading them with provisions, 
hired men enough to draw them up with ropes 
to Grand Rapids over rocks and eddies. When 
his success was fully assured, and he began to 
reap the reward of his early efforts, his family 
became reconciled to him, and gave him an im- 
mense tract of land in Canada, to which he re- 
fused to —_Pon his home in the piner- 
ies. He owned at the time of his death more 
than three hundred million feet of pine timber, 
besides saw-mills and real csatate and his prop- 
erty in Canada, 

—Miss CLEMENTINA STIRLING GRAHAM, tlhe 
last surviving descendant of ‘‘ the bloody CLav- 
ERHOUSB,” persecutor of the Covenanters, has 
just died, aged ninety-five. She was well known 
in Edinburgh society tifty years ago, in the days 
of Jerrrey. It was to Miss GRAHAM that Syb- 
ney Smitu made his joke of the day being so 
hot ‘‘he wished he could put off his flesh and 
sit in his bones.” But it was, perhups, for her 
benevolence that she was most widely known. 
When Dr. JEnNER’s great discovery was first an- 
nounced, Miss GRAHAM at once became alive to 
its importance, and would ride about on: a pony, 
vaccinating with a needle every child whose 
birth she heard of in her neighborhood. It is 
said that in this way she protected from the ter- 
rible scourge of small-pox no less than three 
hundred infants. So thoroughly did Miss Gra- 
HAM perform her self-imposed task that no one 
operated upon by her was ever known to have 
the small-pox. 

—Mrs. ExizaBetu B. Eaton, who died lately 
in Boston, bequeathed $2500 to the Maine Home 
Missionary Society, $5053 to the Association for 
the Relief of Aged and Indigent Females, in Bos- 
ton, and the Home for Little Wanderers, in cer- 
tain notes, $21,000 contingently, and $5000 in 
cash. In case of the death of her daughter, Mary 
J. Eaton, without surviving children, $10,000 is 
given to the Bangor Theological Seminary, and 
the balance of her property to the Home for 
Little Wanderers and the Association for the 
Relief of Aged and Indigent Females. 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, alike famous as an 
artist and temperance man, was met by a friend 
the other day in London, who, in alluding to the 
death of THisrs, said, “‘ Another of your gener- 
ation gone.’’ CRUIKSHANK replied, ‘‘ No busi- 
ness to have died; why, he was a mere boy to 
me.’? CRUIKSHANK is eighty-five. 

—Judge HiLron was recently asked how many 
people were employed in the STEWART store at 
the corner of Broadway and Tenth Street, and 
replied, ‘‘ Three thousand, all told.” In reply 
to an inquiry as to how the female employées 
got lunch, he led the way to an immense loft, 
at one side of which were two long lines of ta- 
bles. Young girls were busily arranging them. 
“There,” said he; “‘we accommodate 500 at a 
time. We furnish tea and coffee, and they brin 
for lunch whatever they like. They have half 
an hour for their meal, ana seem to like it. We 
are rather proud of our work-women, and take 
good care of them.” Judge Hixron also said 
that lace curtains made by machinery, and du- 
rable for a lifetime, are sold at $16 a pair, that in 
other days, when made by band, would have cost 
$300, and that a pair used by Mrs. Stewart at 
Suratoga, costing at retail $25, were valued by 
experts at $500. 

—Mrs. D. D. Davis, of Allegan, Michigan, who 
died a few days since, bequeathed $8000 to Kala- 
mazoo College, $5000 to the Nashville Universi- 
ty, several bequests to relatives, and the remain- 
der of her property, estimated at $60,000, to the 
Baptist church in Allegan, 

—The home of “Grace Greenwood’’ in Col- 
orado is described by Lucy Stong as ‘“‘a neat 
brick house, covered all over with vines. The 
door-yard was green with grass, soft and fresh 








as that on Boston Common in June. Thrifty 
apple and cherry trees grew by the back fence, 
while elm and cotton-wood trees were all along 
her sidewalk. Grape-vines and strawberries in 
abundance were in their appropriate places, 
while flowers, rare and beautiful, filled every 
available place. This vine-covered and shaded 
house has in its cozy parlor a fine library of 
standard books, well bound, and set in a hand- 
some book-case, There is a piano and a vio- 
lin; engravings and paintings are on the walls, 
around which the climbing fern and many an- 
other wildwood growth twine in and out. The 
bay-window on one side, and the broad mullioned 
window on the other, attract the passer-by—the 
bright flowers in one, and the green and grow- 
ing plants in the other. The neat dining-room 
holds its share of*plants, and the cozy living- 
room, with its open fireplace, looks out over a 
great wealth of color from choice places which 
fill all the space in view. Order, neatness, and 
comfort are every where. The mistress and 
owner of this house, whose artistic touches are 
every where, not only makes this hospitable 
home a thing of beauty and of comfort, but, 
strong, sensible, executive, and consecutive, she 
carries on a large, profitable business, and helps 
to organize and arrange all the suffrage work for 
this great State.” 

—Lyp1a Marta Cuitp, who will be seventy- 
six next February, is in vigorous health, and her 
mind is as clear and strong as that of most per- 
sons twenty years younger. Her father, Davip 
FRANCIS, is said to have been the original manu- 
facturer of the Boston cracker. 

—Mrs. Domrnis, a sister of the potentate of 
the Sandwich Islands, and heir-apparent to the 
throne, is described as a fine specimen of the 
native race. She is a good musician, and bas 
written several excellent patriotic songs. Like 
the majority of her race, she is a large, queen- 
ly-looking woman, and has a talent for public 
affairs. 

—Bishop Sarru, of Kentucky, who is now pre- 
siding in the House of Bishops at the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, in session at Boston, was 
consecrated forty-five years ago. Next to him 
in seniority is Bishop M'Cosxry, of Michigan, a 
prelate of most commanding presence, who was 
consecrated forty-one years ago. Next to him 
are Bishops WuiTTineHam, of Maryland, and 
Lez, of*Delaware. 

—Mrs. CHAkLEs G, ATHERTON, of Boston, pro- 

oses to erect, at her own expense, an elegant 

piscopal church for the people of Nashua, New 
Hampshire. Her husband, who died in 1853, was 
for many years a United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, and one of the most scholarly 
and useful members of that body. 

—The literary ladies of Great Britain have 
been, on the whole, very long-lived, as may be 
seen from the following list, with the ages at 
which they died: Miss Janz Austen, 42; Mrs. 
RapDc.iFFeE, 59; Miss Mitrorp, 69; Mrs. Trim- 
MER, 69; Miss Jane Porter, 74; Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH Montaaeu, 80; Mrs. Prozzr, 81; Mre. 
BaRBAULD, 82; Miss Epcewortu, 82; Lady 
MorGan, 82; Madame D’ArBLay, 88; Miss 
Hannan More, 88; Mrs. Makcer, 89; Mrs 
Joanna Baiuuis, 89; Miss Berry, 90; Mrs. 
SoMERVILLE, 92; Miss Harriet Lee, 95; Miss 
CaROLINE HERSCHEL, 98; Lady Smirn, 103. 

—The hackmen of‘Washington used to say of 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, fifteen years ago, that 
he had been dying every month for a quarter of 
a century, and was cheating them out of their fv- 
neral fares. He has been in New York, the guest 
of ALvin J. JOHNSON, and says of himself: “I 
suppose I have been the subject of as many 
health bulletins as any body, and can compete 
in that regard with CHARLES O’ Conor, Mr. Mor- 
TON, and the Pope. Well, my health is better in 
some respects than it has been in twenty years; 
in others, not so good. I suppose I have been 
the most pitiful subject of dyspepsia that any 
person has been and yet survived. I can’t even 
now eat an egg nor touch a cup of coffee settled 
with egg. ean’t touch butter nor milk, but 
can take hold of a chop, a sirloin steak, or chick- 
en with relish. My rheumstism is worse, and [ 
am weaker in the limbs than I have been. The 
bronchial troubles which so nearly carried me 
off last winter have nearly disappeared. If [ 
continue in the same state of health Iam now 
in, I will be able to attend the sessions of the 
House very regularly this winter. In 1874 and 
1875 I didn’t miss a day.” Mr. StepHens’s face 
is furrowed by suffering; his eyes are small, 
dark, and vivacious; his hand, smaller than that 
of a delicate girl, is white and firm. 

—EpmMunD Yates, in the London World, has a 
pleasant sketch of Kaiser WrLiiam, the con- 
cluding portion of which gives the following al- 
lusion to his personal habits: ‘* When at Berlin, 
rising at an early hour, he receives reports from 
different officials, inspects troops, and works, 
with short intervals occupied in visits and 
drives, until late in the evening, when, before 
taking tea with her Majesty, he may, in winter, 
often be seen in his well-known box in the opera 
or the Schauspielhaus. His mode of life is ex- 
tremely simple. Although M. Ursan Dusois, 
acknowledged to be the greatest living master 
of the culinary art, is chef de cwisine in the royal 
kitchen, his Majesty has, like his father, whose 
favorite dish was the national sour-krout and 
peas, an affection for homely fare. If in com- 
pany he lights a cigar, it is more as a signal to 
his guests that the smoking hour has arrived 
than for the pleasure which it gives him, -and 
after a few minutes the cigar is allowed to go 
out. From his youth an enthusiastic sports- 
man, the Emperor is still an excellent shot. 
Despite his years, he rides erect on his charger 
in front of the troops. As a soldier, he has a 
keen eye for the minutest details. The army, 
mainly indebted to him for its present strength 
and greatness, is in a measure his own family, 
justifying the ‘Good-morning, children,’ with 
which on reviews he familiarly greets his sol- 
diers. Posterity will doubtless recognize more 
fully than his contemporaries generally do that 
Kaiser WILHELM, for the administration and in- 
ternal welfare ofehis country, has accomplished 
as great services as for its a@miom and military 
power. BisMaRCK and Mopemm, though sharing 
the Emperor’s fame, and y esteemed the 
main authors of his brill 
not removed from the limits of his authority. 
At an age when men usually repose from life’s 
storms and turmoils, the Emperor, showing no 
indication of his advanced years or declining 
powers, still stands erect and unbent at the 
helm of state, wielding alike the sceptre and the 
sword.” 
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Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Dark Green Vetvet Bonnet. The crown and revers-shaped 
brim of this bonnet are covered with dark green velvet. On the brim is a y 
fold of cream-colored plush and a twisted bias strip of dark green velvet. 
Similar velvet is wound around the crown. On the front is a fan trimming 
of dark green velvet and cream-colored plush and a brownish bird with 
long tail. The brim is slashed in the back and trimmed with twisted dark 
green reps ribbon, which is continued to form strings. 
Fig. 2.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet. The crown and turned-up brim are 
covered with velvet, and the brim is trimmed with grelots of clair de lune 
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Fig. 1. 











Fig. 2.—Work-Basket.—[See Work-Table, Fig. 1, Page 693.] 


beads. Black satin ribbon with a facing of faille is wound 
around the crown, and is continued to form strings. The 
trimming is composed of black ostrich feathers and weep- 
ers. On the right side are loops of black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 8. —Brown Vetiver Bonnet. The turned -down 
brim is covered with brown velvet and faced with manda- 
rin faille ribbon, which is shirred over wire on the front 
edge of the bonnet. The soft crown shirred crosswise is 
of similar velvet. Around the crown is wound twisted 
mandarin ribbon, which is held at the right side with a 
steel agrafe, and is continued to form strings. In the mid- 
die of the front is a bunch of green and brown velvet and 
plush leaves, and grasses, in the middle of which is set a green 
changeable bird. Loops of mandarin faille ribbon are set on 
close to the touffe. On the left side is a similar bunch of 
leaves, 


Toilette Mirror, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus mirror is framed in carved rose-wood. On the bot- 
tom is set gathered pink and white lace, which is darned 
with blue filling silk, and embroidered in knotted stitch 
with similar silk. The seam made by setting on the lace 
is covered with thick blue and pink silk cord. The frame 
of the mirror is covered with embroidery, for which cut 
of white net and Swiss muslin one oval piece each to suit 
the size of the 
frame. Hay- 
ing trans- 
ferred the de- 
sign Fig. 2 
to the Swiss 
muslin, baste 
the latter on 
the net, run the outlines, and work the embroidery in 
chain stitch with white embroidery cotton and in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe with pink silk. The dots 
are worked with blue silk in satin stitch, and the single 
flowers with pink and white silk in satin, half- polka, 
chain, and knotted stitch. The foundation figures in the 
scallops are edged with 
button- hole stitches of 
pale blue silk, and filled 









Fig. 1.—Corner or Knirrep Borper For CovERLets, ETC, 












Dark GREEN VELveT Bonnet. 


Fig. 1.—Tomerre Mirror.—[See Fig. 2.] 



















Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tortetre Mrrror.—Swiss AppLicaTION on NET. 


Fig. 2.—Section or Borper ror ‘Writixe Sranp, 
Fic, 1.—Gosetin Emproqpery. 


with point Russe and knotted stitches. In the hollow between the scallops 
are chain stitches worked with gold thread. The edge of the border is fin- 
ished with button-hole stitches werked with white embroidery cotton. After 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the Swiss muslin between the design fig- 
ures, and fasten the border on the frame covered with black satin as shown 
by the illustration. The seam made by doing this is covered with thick silk 
cord, which is knotted as shown by the illustration and finished with tassels 
of pink and blue crimped silk. To make the hair-pin cushion take a four- 
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Fig. 3—Brown Vetver Bonner. 


Fig. 1.—Stanp ror Writinc Urensits.—[See Fig. 2.] 


cornered pasteboard box four inches and seven-eighths in 
size, without a lid, fill it with curled hair, and over this fast- 
en a double cover, which is knitted entirely plain in rounds 
going back and forth in the length and width required, with 
double threads of pale blue and pink Shetland wool. The 
rim of the box is covered with a ruffle of black satin ribbon 
and with pink and white lace run with blue silk. The up- 
per edge is trimmed with thick pink and blue silk cord, 
which is tied in knots on the corners of the cushion, and is 
finished with tassels of crimped silk of the same color, as 
shown by the illustration. The pincushion of the same 
size is covered with black satin, and edged with pink and 
white lace, which is run with blue filling silk and embroid- 
ered in knotted stitch with similar silk. The edge of the cush- 
ion is trimmed with pink and blue silk cord finished on the 
~ ends with tassels of crimped silk of the same color. The tidy 
% laid on the cushion is worked in Swiss application on net with 
white embroidery cotton and with fine pink and blue silk and 
gold thread in chain, half-polka, and satin stitch, and in point 
Russe, to match the border on the frame of the mirror. The 
design for this tidy is shown on page 676 of Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. X. 

Stand for Writing Utensils, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts stand is of carved wood, and is furnished with bronze 
arms on which the writing utensils rest. The lower part is 
covered with 
maroon velvet 
and the up- 
per part with 
leather of the 
same color. 
The border 
on the bot- 
tom of the stand is worked on canvas in straight Gobelin 
stitch with black and white filling silk over gold sou- 
tache.. The embroidery is worked as shown by Fig. 2, 
crosswise, going back and forth, in doing which the sou- 
taehe is also carried back and forth, and is always laid 
in a loop on each side of the border. In forming each 
loop carry the soutache 
through the preceding 
loop. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or Knyirrep Borper ror COovVERLETS, ETC. 
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Lambrequin for Cur- 

tains or Portieéres. 

Tue lambrequin and dra- 
peries are made of brown 
woolen reps, and are edged 
with twisted fringe of the 
same color. The design fig- 
ures of velvet of the same color 
are applied to the foundation 











back breadth, to a belt the 
required size of the waist, and 
fasten on one side of the 
front. In joining the back 




















side breadths with the pleated 

















back breadth leave a slit be- 
tween the notches in each 
















































































seam. The back edges of the 








yolonaise are drawn through 
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these slits, and are fastened 

with brown gimp. Curtain - —e and sees _— 
ole of carved wood. ~ iT = the puff formed by the bac 

: a x a as 2 breadth. Sew three hooks on 

* : * “ 1 ae A the back breadth even on a 

The pene my Prin- Sy a jt NG line of the top of the fan, and 

" Ty ; <>) ee | { sO KS three loops four inches above 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. AVES “See >Y forming the puff. The polo. 

PVHAIS stylish costume repre- x h | | & . pe ge Pe cie . 

“one of the simplest = . -  naise is trimmed across the bot 
and = be ul “er aan ae <e~ 1 - | { | ° tom and in the line of perfo- 
Oe eet Mee, tao Sy) mh sa WY ‘T% — rations below the darts with a 
combining two materials in x | - Se deep fringe, headed with silk 
pe ner. ae orig st ~ xX hg | 4 335 Quantity of material, dou- 
poem sete oe oe pee =) <e i . . e , ble w idth, for a medium-sized 
memati - aban 8 SS RS fF 2 = ROY person, for the polonaise, 4 
lonaise and skirt, yet these are = \2 z ems eli ’ ’ 
so admirably combined as to . ‘s vad § | _ 2 .”. .” aL, on ene dius 
- > The skirt € " itypté t Juantity of silk, medium 
seem one garment. es Oe . 2 € width, for skirt and trimming 
is of silk, with plain front and Sh a: V = a page ard eget sale g 
side gores concealed by the I a aoe ee 
wool fronts of the polonaise, 
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Quantity of fringe, 3 yards. 
but its pleated back breadths 






















































































































































































form the only back of the PEAY A cast ‘ \ Work-Table with Cover, 
suit, as the polonaise sides are Lee, “ Basket, ete., Figs, 
drawn underneath the pleated TALSONE , . 1 12 
silk breadths, and fastened 7X “2 abe { ® ut and 0. — 
back by buttons and loops. ee 5 xy { nv rhs eye of « arved 
The silk back breadths are an ebonized wood. For the cov- 
merely two straight widths Eis ante ea! a } er cut of black satin and lustring lin- 
closely pleated into the belt, : 8 208 Ss: ing one piece each seventeen in ches 
! ¥ and three-quarters wide and thirty- 
and caught together below (after the ¢ 3 z . and three-q i j 
ae has — ae ee Fr <S a ; Ma ‘S rey = Bp bagen ort —_ Bose ders 
where an extra breadth is inserted to > 2 ae ers rf) y e ends as sho b ie stra- 
form the fan-like train, which sweeps J d Z tion, and set cretonne ¢ mbroidery above pn 
out prettily and dispenses with flounces. The ae Pt 4 scallops. If one is skilled m painung, the 
front of the polonaise is in the long princesse » Fic. 2—B Thats hone / 5 design may be done in water-colors, and then 
‘ . a Mend a ACE 
shape, and the side forms of the body are cut in 1g. 2.—DORDER IN POINT LA 
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overlaid with varnish. Line the material, and edge 


one piece with the front; hence the garment requires Hy ° the cover on the ends with black silk fringe and on 


but two lengths of double-width material for making it. the sides with thick cord. The work-basket shown 
The lower part of the front falls open from the but- \ without the cover by Fig. 2; page 692, is octagonal in 
tons down, is gathered to make the wrinkled stylish look, and these gathers are hidden beneath the | shape, and is made of splints and black split cane rods. The bottom of the basket is lined with 
silk trimming. The back gores of the body are of silk, ending in deep loops over the hips. The | black satin, ornamented with cretonne embroidery, and set over card-board and a wadding interlining. 
original of this costume was of gray camel’s-hair and black stamped velvet trimmings, with silk | The seam made by setting in the lining is covered with a ruche of black satin ribbon. The rim of the 
skirt. It has also been handsomely made of olive brown cashmere with silk of the same shade. | basket is run with strips of double satin an inch and a half wide, and on the handles are fastened a 
It is an excellent model for black silk and velvet suits; also for colored ones. It is not too | needle-book and pincushion. The needle-book consists of two pieces of card-board each two inc hes 
elaborate for plain woolen dresses all of one material, or even for black alpaca business suits. and seven-eighths long and two inches wide, which are covered on both sides with black satin, and 
are joined at one end. The piece of satin designed for 
the outside of the needle-book is ornamented with cre- 
tonne embroidery. Having edged the needle-book with 
black silk cord, furnish it with pinked pieces of flannel 
and with black braid, which are tied in closing the book. 
The cord loop fastened at the top serves to hang up the 
needle-book. The four-cornered pincushion is covered 
with black satin, which on the upper side is ornamented 
with a bouquet of violets in cretonne embroidery. The 
cushion is edged with black silk cord, which is laid in 
loops on the corners. The work-basket is furnished with 
a tidy, for which cut of satin and lustring lining one 
piece each sixteen inches square, furnish the outside ma- 
terial in the corners with cretonne embroidery, baste it 
on the lining, and edge the tidy with a fringe of black 
saddler’s silk two inches wide. The footstool is covered 
with black satin, and bordered with black fringe. 


EmproiDery AND Netren Gvircre. 
[See Toilette Table, Fig. 1.] 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF COM- 
BINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME. 

Compination Princesse Costume.—This costume is in 
nine pieces—front and two side bodies combined, back, 
sleeve, cuff, and revers for the over dress. Skirt com- 
prises four pieces —front, side gore, back breadth, and 
pleated fan. Place the front of the polonaise pattern on 
the edge of the goods, turning the hem as notched at the 
top.. Take up the darts and cross basque seam at the 
perforations.” Close the middle sedm of the back down 
to the notch, and the long side body seam down to the 
Single perforation. Turn up the end of the middle back 
gores to meet the notch and single perforation, forming 
two loops. Close the under-arm seam by the lines of 
perforation, commencing to sew at the bottom for the lat- 
ter seams. Gath- 
er the front lower 
edge between the 
notches in a space 
of thirteen inches, 
and sew on the 
revers by meeting 
the _ perforations 
top and bottom ; 
the front of the 
revers is placed on 
a fold of the goods 
to prevent a seam. 
Cut out the trim- 
ming for the up- 
per part of the 
front by the line 
of perforations, 
and join to the 
body from the 
neck down, meet- 
ing the top of the 
revers; a bow is 
placed on to con- 
ceal the seam join- 
ing this to the re- 
vers, Three other 
bows are tacked 
across the front, 
graduating in 
width to a space 
of about seven 
inches at the bot- 
tom. Make nine 
upturned pleats on 
the back edge, lay- 
ing three near the 
top, by placing two 
mg a. Fig. 1.—Toterre TABLE with Lam- 
pleat ; the remain- Brequin.—{See Fig. 2.] 
ing six pleats are 
in a cluster by meeting the seven notches, Bind the entire 
edge of the back with the material. Close the seam on the 
shoulder by the perforations. Finish the neck with a straight 
band. Close the front down to the first bow with buttons 
and button-holes. Close the seams of the sleeve, and join the 
cuff by the notches ; place the front part of the cuff on a fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam, Place the longer seam at the 
notch at the back, and the shorter one at that in the front 
part of the armhole, holding the sleeve slightly full over the 
rounding part. Cut the skirt with the edge of the fan marked 
by the single perforation, and the front breadth laid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gore and back breadth. Join the seams according 
to the notches; then close the seam in the back above the 
fan. Make three side pleats each side of the middle of the 
back at the top, and two each side of the middle of the fan, 



















Toilette Table with Lambrequin, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tus table is of ebonized wood carved and gilded. On 
the top is set a toilette glass with candlesticks at the 
sides. The centre of the table is also furnished with a 
LAMBREQUIN FoR CURTAINS 
or Portiéres. 





Fig. 1.—Work-Taste wirn Cover, Basket, ETC. 

[See Fig. 2, Page 692.] 

box, which is designed for holding toilette articles. The edge 
of the table is trimmed with a lambrequin of maize silk over- 
laid with a border worked in point lace embroidery and netted 
guipure. For this lambrequin cut of silk and net lining one 
piece six inches and seven-eighths high and of the necessary 
width, and cut it into points on the under edge, which meas- 
ure each three inches and a quarter in width and an inch and 
three-quarters in height. The embroidery is worked in man- 
darin silk in chain and knotted stitch and in point Russe. 
In each hollow set a tassel of silk of the same color. For 
the netted guipure border work the foundation with fine 
thread in straight netting, darn it in point d’esprit, and work 
the raised leaflets in point de reprise. For the scallops on 
the edge stretch the thread back and forth as shown by Fig. 
2, and overcast it with button-hole stitches interspersed with 


CompinaTion Princesse Costume.—Wirtn Cur Paper Parrern. host Finish th i sm tathem deoke atthel ‘ger 
‘ : od os ae = picots. inish the points with button-hole stitenhes, and ct 
overlapping those in the fan at the top, and sew on the wrong [Cut Paper Patterns of the Combination Princesse Costume, in Nine Sizes, 


even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 


side under the seam, Join the top of the skirt, including the by Mail, on Receipt af Twenty-five Cents.) 


away the foundation along the points on the wrong side. 
For the parts in point lace embroidery. transfer the outlines 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemser 3, 1877. 





of the design to linen, run on point lace braid 
along the outlines, stretch the thread back and 
forth for the connecting bars, and overcast it 
with button-hole stitches interspersed with pi- 
cots. Next work the wheels and the scallops on 
the outer edge. The point lace braid is contin- 
ued on the upper edge of the netted guipure 
parts. 





THE PASSING YEARS. 
Why should we care for the passing years? 
They bring us little our sou's would crave; 
Nor health, nor strength, nor perfect peace, 
Nothing but passage to the grave. 
So let them pass! they can do no more 
Than hurry us on to the destined end; 
Is it for that we should deplore ? 
Why should we think so? Time’s our friend. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 


Tue dead leaves had a rare time of it upon 
Sleperton Green, when the wind scoured as it did 
the night Mrs. Vincent stood in her porch watch- 
ing the lights disappear one by one where the 
folk retired to their rest. It was a weird, scam- 
pering chase, that of the dry and brittle leaves. 
They frisked impudently around the watchman’s 
legs, and smote his long drab coat, lodged on his 
old hat, and tickled him on the cheek, and all 
without waking him; they became ruby under 
glow of the lantern, and bronze below a light 
from the open door of the cottage, and ebon 
where by the great house they huddled close, as 
though timorous of their quarters. 

At last all was dark around Sleperton Green, 
save for that red light swinging and swaying to 
the October wind. 

Yonder, over the Green, a column or two of 
smoke, where in Sleperton village the good-wives 
busied at their husbands’ suppers, after long work, 
or tramping it from market with the master’s 
stock. Still in Sleperton village silence and dark- 
ness were prevailing. Beyond this, among the 
quaint red-bricked houses of Seaborough Old 
Town, more life was stirring; the blacksmith’s 
forge was but just closing, and the bar parlor of 
the small tavern was still filled with a roistering 
crew. Old Seaborough folk timed their rest by 
Dr. Poppington’s school. Exactly at half past nine 
a bell rang dolorously, and soon a line of feeble 
glimmer gave form to the old historical barrack, 
searing the owls from their ivied fastnesses, and 
within ten minutes all was dreary and still. Then 
the good-man would say, “ It’s bed-time, old wom- 
an; the school bell’s gone this long while,” and 
would draw quicker whiffs at the pipe: and every 
night by ten the Old Town slept. 

So it came about, as she knew very well, this 
widow lady at the Cottage was the sole wakeful 
creature. Her books, her work, kept her up until 
alate hour; but then, save for some stray gypsy 
or prowling poacher, there were none to see. 
Upon this night the lady softly closed her front- 
door and secured it; then as softly—for the very 
neat maid was asleep—went to her kitchen, and 
placed a light in the lantern she was accustomed 
to use when going to the Manor-house at this 
hour, She shrouded it with the thick shawl 
wrapped about herself, and quitted the cottage 
by the back way, taking a leaf-strewn, bramble- 
grown path leading to the rear of the mansion. 

Full soon would her run of the noble dwelling 
be at an end, and but the galling satisfaction re- 
main of seeing a troop of others go in and out. 
Not for an instant did she suppose Lady Lindon 
would resume that friendly intercourse previously 
existing between them, nor did she wish it. 

How strange the place looked with great patch- 
es of white upon the floor; workmen’s baskets, 
timber, braziers, glue, and paint; with scaffolding, 
carpente’s’ benches, and the joiners’ implements ; 
cans, bottles, and earthen pipkins of the stain- 
ers; with here a fire stove waiting to be fixed, and 
there a cornice in process of regilding; an array 
of plates for the doors, and varnish for the grain- 
ers to make the panels lustrous. Here were 
hoards taken up, there the wainscoting was taken 
down, for rats were many in the Manor-house, 
and it was not to be expected her ladyship would 
submit to amy annoyance of that sort. In one 
place the dividing wall between two roome of 
moderate dimensions was removed—her lady- 
ship’s ideas of interior space were for any thing 
but contracted areas; in another a ceiling had 
been raised to present more loftiness: all was 
confusion, as is inevitable under such circum- 
stances, to be righted only when the united forces 
of Sleperton and Seaborough char-women applied 
themselves vigorously to the task. 

Some of the rooms were not to be touched, 
such as the large dining-room, the library, the 
double drawing-room, and the study, and those 
rooms were locked. The bunch of duplicate keys 
possessed by the lady admitted her to any of them, 
and she entered the room where that painting 
stood, like the haughty Helen herself. As she 
did so, she uttered a little cry of surprise : a man 
was standing before it, holding on high a light, 
the better to. observe the picture. He extinguish- 
ed the light in an instant, but not before she had 
recognized the features. There was a dead still- 
ness for one moment; then, without raising her 
lantern, she said, with admirable calmness, there- 
by wishing to restore his presence of mind, 

“T—have—seen—you, Lord Harold. Do not 
fear; you can go and return as many times as it 

you, bok ue word shall escape my lips to 
ao yourself, I knew you would come back 

expected you. Let me be your friend, as 
of old, if only in gratitude for long kindness 
te us. Sate 0 say handewolll yee tet sabe it? 
~sthe hand of Anna Vincent.” 
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There was such perfect silence she became 
alarmed, and restlessly placed the lantern on the 
mantel-piece; its light fell across the dark oak 
paneling, upon the dense pile of the table-cover, 
and skins stretched upon the floor ; but not upon 
the man returned to the scene of his grief, where 
he leaned back against the wall, scathed by the 
face limned with such cruel perfection—the face 
he had loved, had wooed to love, had died to the 
world for. He could not utter a word, though to 
thank her only, and the woman waited ; he would 
be weak following upon this, all shaken ; he would 
speak and he would listen all in good time. She 
was patient also, not speaking. She was con- 
scious of muffled, strangled throes, that had not 
sound, but shook the space, bearing grim witness 
to the suffering; and she waited. Oh, he would 
be weaker after this, and need such soothing ! 
She even turned the lantern round to give him 
more shade; he should have shade in plenty. 
Only wait till she was Lady Lindon, and see the 
myriad lights, though! 

He came forward, taking her hand, saying, in 
broken utterance, “Thanks, friend ; you were ever 
considerate.” 

She placed her other hand upon his, and pressed 
it ever so lightly, yet sufficient to express all her 
heart-felt sympathy; and she stood more in the 
light, that he might see how her face could inter- 
pret the feeling at her heart. A still attractive 
face, unlined, and with a bloom clear as at six- 
teen; her hair, as usual, in perfect order. Had 
Mrs. Vincent encountered a goblin, her hair would 
have remained in perfect order. 

“Rumor of this reached me; I only come to 
satisfy myself.” 

“ And are you pleased, my lord ?” 

“T do not occupy the house ; Lady Lindon may 
as well be here as not.” 

“Tt has struck you there may be some little 
sorrow at the bottom of this strange proceeding ; 
is it not so? Perchance repentance.” 

And she knew that he quivered like the aspen, 
but he did not answer her. 

“T confess,” she continued, “it bears that as- 
pect upon the face of it; but I can not reconcile 
the thought that her ladyship is now a foremost 
—nay, the foremost—leader in society.” 

“ Her ladyship always took a foremost position 
in society,” replied Lord Lindon, proudly. “It is 
nothing new.” 

“ But it is, I think, new for her ladyship to hold 
her own as absolute monarch in the gay world; 
and this she is now doing in Brighton, where so 
complete is her sway, our literary Bayard, I am 
told, is all beside himself.” 

“What riddle is this? Whom do you style 
your literary Bayard ?” 

“What! do you not know ?—Garland, preacher 
and poet, Utopian philanthropist, and chevalier of 
distressed humanity.” 

“T am sadly behind the times—have not heard 
the name before ; but if he is that, the sooner he 
comes to Sleperton Manor the better.” And with 
a half moan the nobleman, wearily taking the 
light, said, “ Let us go from this room. I have 
not seen the library ; stands it where it did?” 

“Untouched, save for the liberal use we have 
made of your permission to read the books.” 

He bowed with gracious pleasure, glad they had 
done so; and the two proceeded to the library. 

Upon the table, central of the spacious cham- 
ber, were several works of recent date. He had 
not seen them, and looked at their backs curious- 
ly; men were represented there whom he had 
known, felt the cordial grasp of hand from some, 
possessed letters written by others; it was like 
coming back to life, this weird remeeting with 
old worth. 

The lady, taking up one of the books—a quiet- 
ly yet richly bound copy—handed it to his lord- 
ship, with the simple remark, “ Our Bayard’s last, 
The Triumph of Seasons ; it is causing some stir 
just now.” 

“Thanks ; I will read it.” And the owner of 
the large library of old and valuable books lining 
the lofty walls walked slowly round, noting each 
change of position even after all that lapse of 
years. Ii is the one sad sensation the book-lover 
alone can know—abruptly parting with a rare 
and well-loved collection, and abruptly standing 
in their presence again after the interval which 
seems so interminable. It was with fond atten- 
tion his lordship seanned each line and tier. 

“T am glad to see the old friends again ; truly 
did Johnson say, ‘Books are faithful reposito- 
ries, which may be a while neglected or forgotten, 
but, when they are opened again, will again im- 
part their instruction.’” 

“Tt is a privilege we shall miss very much. 
When her ladyship arrives we shall be forced to 
turn again to our own modest collection.” 

“J will send you a parcel at intervals. I have 
some choice books of travel that will please your 
son.” 

“ And won't you tell me where you are hiding 
yourself? Remember, not a soul shall know.” 

“Some day, perhaps ;” kindly, gently, yet firm- 

ly said. 
" “Tell me now; why keep this a secret from 
me? If you but knew a tithe of what I have 
gone through in my solicitude, you would not hes- 
itate like this.” 

“ But why should I? _ I, dead to the world, and 
happily contented thus;” his thoughts wandering 
to his darling, the one comfort of many years, 
reared with such care, and guarded so jealously, 

“Would you not care to learn how things are 
going—how my lady is received, how she looks 
and acts, and if I see the-shadow of a change, or 
least bias in your favor?” 

“T should.” 

“Then let me write to you. I will furnish 
most faithfal records of all you would care to 
know.” 

“T have a friend—an old country clergyman 
in the north: write me under cover to him.” 

She turned her head away as though 
“And win I to little worthy of your idence ? 





Time was when you thought differently. Ah me! 
Absence makes esteem grow colder.” 

“Not so, my friend; and if I do not tell you, 
‘tis from no distrust; but I have resolved to live 
apart from all and every old association.” 

“Alone?” The keen eyes were upon him this 
time; and she noticed that he flushed and did 
not immediately reply. 

“T understand,” she murmured, in a low and 
interested voice, “ you are not alone.” 

“No. Iam not alone.” 

“And J admire you for it, the wounded heart 
needed this; it is well. Is—is she very pretty ? 
But J know she is, with your fastidious sense of 
beauty.” 

“Very beautiful; and as charming as she is 
beautiful.” 

“Oh! but you must tell me more now—tell 
me, that I too may love her.” 

“ Little to tell, save that she has grown up be- 
neath my care, 80 you may rest satisfied I shall 
never again suffer as I have suffered once; if 
you but knew, my friend, the intensity of my love 
for—” 

“Yes?” Rapt, and with eagerness. 

“What matter names? See, here is her por- 
trait; I brought it to bear me company on my 
journey.” 

The lady looked long, with a hard, critical look ; 
the criticism came. 

“Young! A good face, attractive, I should 
think, in the life; these firmer lines at the mouth 
denote—” 

“Yes?” In his anxiety he stood up, and over 
her as she held the picture. 

“ Faithlessness /” And she laid it down as 
though it burned her fingers, while he, clutching 
convulsively at her chair, gasped, 

“Whatever makes you think that ?” 

“Well, women, you know, can tell so quickly.” 
And she looked up coyly yet archly in his face, 
as though compromising herself by admitting so 
much, “Was I not the first to open your eyes 
to—to—you know ?” 

He nodded, with an expression of anguish. 

“You must be careful.” 

“T have been careful; if you knew all, you 
would say so.” 

“Then tell me all; I may help you. I can 
sympathize with you; heart and soul I am one 
with all your plans.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“Tn spite of my life’s sorrow, I am fortunate 
in finding sympathy with your sex. I have a 
most thoughtful person in my house who acts as 
her companion, and is truly mindful of my com- 
fort; a gentlewoman like yourself, she has the 
same delicacy and forethought.” 

“T am very interested ; tell me her name, that 
even I may think gratefully of one so mindful 
of yourself.” 

Holding the portrait to the light again, and 
narrowly examining certain traits, discoverable 
only to those of her ability perhaps, she added, 
“ And your friend, this Mrs,—” 

“ Brandon.” ‘ 

“Ts companion to Miss—” 

“Lena St. Aubyn.” 

“Yes, and very nice; you must let me have 
this portrait to copy—no, don’t refuse me, please 
—that I may look on it sometimes; love it for 
your sake.” 

The request was put in so tremulously tender 
a tone, and with such a world of womanly friend- 
ship underlying it, he consented to this also. 

“ And now tell me where I may send it to you. 
What, still hesitating? But you are not afraid 
that I shall steal your treasure ?” (banteringly). 

“No.” And he told her, Then she thanked 
him, and wrote it upon a piece of paper, together 
with the names Lena St. Aubyn and Mrs. Bran- 
don. Then carefully, with characteristic neat- 
ness, she folded the picture up in a sheet of clean 
white paper, and placed it in her bosom. 

“And now it is a mutual understanding be- 
tween us; I am to write you all transpiring here, 
and you are to write me all your little hopes and 
fears.” 

“ Agreed, my friend; ’twill serve to pass the 
winter pleasantly.” 

“ Av,” she said, in a hoarse voice, “ pleasantly.” 

“You have a cold.” 

“What else can I expect, with half the walls 
down? But I must be going; so sorry I can 
not ask you to the Cottage, which would be more 
comfortable—” 

“Thanks; this will do; I would rather pass 
the night in my home—my fathers’ home. Good- 
night ; may you be recompensed for all!” 

“T hope so,” said the lady to herself, devoutly, 
while she wrapped the shawl about her, and quick- 
ly passed over the grourrd home. 

First, the veriest mixing of brandy and water, 
where, in a precise little glass, the spirit and the 
sugar and the water were arranged with the ut- 
most neatness; next, to add a postscript to Lor- 
ry’s letter, of which the unusual feature was pre- 
sented of a postscript thrice the length of the 
letter, the closing lines being: 


“T will send the portrait to-morrow, and you 
must study it carefully. You know your course; 
follow it: first find the girl out, next win her 
love; and I think it will not be half distasteful 
to you. Leave all the rest to me. Good-night. 
May all guardian angels watch over and prosper 
you, and preserve you virtuous and good! Your 
loving and devoted mother, _ ee" 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DEALER IN FOREIGN BIRDS. 


Octoser: Brighton very full: one of the most 
crowded seasons for years; the King’s Road in 
the afternoon a busy scene of comfortable wealth : 
pathways thronged, and the drive a block of 
carriages.. It was rather chilly on the piers; be- 
sides, nobody walked on the piers in the after- 
noon, keeping to the paved boulevard alongside 





the shops. Upon a sunny afternoon more an- 
cient families, more aristocratic men and well- 
dressed women, were here to be seen than any 
where else in her Majesty’s dominions. A con- 
tinuous stream of carriages, some of new and 
somewhat rakish build, some that had belonged 
to the fathers and had come down with the rest 
of the property, some of quiet, unobtrusive ele- 
gance, and many paneled with the noblest heral- 
dic ensigns of England ; horses, sleek, glossy, the 
handsomest to be found upon a road; dogs on 
the easy trot behind, or seated impudently in the 
vehicles—little dogs and big dogs, and dogs that 
were no dogs at all, being merely balls of fluffy 
whiteness. What a panorama of life—of life 
in high places! And to be sure there was a 
glimpse here and there of quite a different stra- 
tum—just a hint of some other order, of which 
these knew little: the girl with the basket of 
roses, the man with the penny hat guards, the re- 
spected firm with the Punch and Judy, the old 
dame with the lace, the merchant in brandy-balls, 
the blind man, the fancier with toy puppies, and 
a man driving a truck along—a small platform 
truck with a ledge, and upon it a wall of diminu- 
tive cages, wherein fluttered and piped, as not 
liking the noise, a quantity of feathered captives, 
The man wheeling this concern before him was 
not of prepossessing visage ; he had the outward 
and visible sign of the P.R., and a cast and bust 
popularly described as of the bull design. His 
caravan bore upon its seasoned side this inscript : 


Joun Beecn, 
DeaALER IN Foreran Brrps, 
106 Viyecar Srreet, 
Hackney Roap, 
Lonpon. 


Times had been bad with Mr. Beech. One day 
on London Bridge he met another gentleman— 
a gentleman in the penny-whip line. There was 
fraternal feeling between these two, and they cel- 
ebrated the meeting at the nearest public-house ; 
there Mr, Beech disclosed that he was “down on 
his luck, and didn’t know what to make out o’ 
the cussed City!” Whereupon the other gentle- 
man, who also was destitute of prepossessing at- 
tractions, said, ferociously, “I never knowed no 
good come of it yet; it’s too chuck full o’ they 
furreners |” 

“Himported two an’ a ’alf dozen from Lea 
Bridge this werry week, most on Sunday!” And 
having thus reproachfully vindicated the foreign 
interests, Mr. Beech buried the echo in the re- 
cesses of a pewter pot. 

“Tt’s the warments from the Continent as is 
taking money out o’ the pockets o’ the ’onest! 
But I ’ad the crackest time as ever I ’ad in my 
purfession down at Brighton yonder; that’s whur 
the folks spend the money, an’ no mistake!” And 
the Foreign Dealer caught at it, and thought to do 
a thriving business, once get to Brighton; so to 
Brighton he came, leaving the establishment in 
Vinegar Street, with its sundry accumulation of 
horrors, in the experienced hands of Mr. John 
Beech, junior: an emphatic repetition of the deal- 
er, with the heightening conferred by a protracted 
penal graduation, It may be mentioned there 
was also contingent upon the establishment in 
Vinegar Street a Mrs. John Beech, senior, and a 
Mrs. John Beech, junior, likewise not character- 
ized by either the*graces which adorn or the beau- 
ties which embellish the poetical form of woman. 
The elder Mrs. John Beech had been married to 
her present lawful husband exactly thirty years, 
and every day of every year of the thirty the grace 
before meat had been a most furious quarrel. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Beech, junior, settled their lit- 
tle differences at the same time in another part 
of the room ; thus the abode in no sense partook 
of the character of a Quaker settlement. Mrs. 
John Beech, senior, had cause for discontent, 
even for expression of that discontent, since her 
husband, her son, and her son’s wife were ever 
arrayed in battle against her; the poor soul had 
a sorry time of it; her hair was gray, her face was 
wrinkled, and the years were going, and never a 
kind word out of any of them ; but she still fought 
with the best—all her sex of Vinegar Street were 
afraid of her—would fight to the end. Bird seed, 
and she had little else, developed the muscle, and 
this cadaverous female fought like a trooper. 
Her daughter-in-law spent most of her time in 
the street. She had as distinctively al fresco a 
taste as any ruddy-faced daughter of Epsom—a 
vagrant, roving, conversational, thirsty, and war- 
like taste it was. The Beeches, perhaps, were 
neither better nor worse than their neighbors, but 
they certainly made their existence more palpa- 
ble, at least to the sense of hearing. It is not a 
gratifying picture, and our lines have fallen upon 
any thing but pleasant places; yet such was the 
abode of ornithology this dealer had temporarily 
departed from. And he had been doing uncom- 
monly well in the wealthy southern town, making 
money fast, so many bringing little ones here with 
whom to wish was to have. 

And there was a particular little one whose 
name was Rose, with whom especially to wish 
was to have, in so far as a tall and stately friend 
was concerned. Thus when Rose wished for ca- 
naries as companions for her love-birds, no prom- 
ise was made, as was usual with him, but mental 
note was taken, and the wish would be borne in 
mind until realized. Therefore when Mr. Gar- 
land (who would rather deal with such than at 
thewented and taxed fine shops, where they knew 
him by sight, and would go upon some excuse to 
their inner rooms and bring the rude to stare be- 
tween tiers of cages) met the Dealer in Foreign 
Birds, he hailed him, desiring he would call at 
his house in the evening, which the dealer, touch- 
ing his rabbit-skirf cap, thankfully promised, and 
was there to time with his varied collection. The 
gentleman saw the man in the servants’ hall, 
where the cages were ranged upon a sideboard. 

“You guarantee these are from the Canaries, 
my friend ?” 


“On my solemn hoath an’ dary, yer-rorship {” 
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The dealer conferred this title from awesome rec- 
ollections of a magistrate before whom he was 
once cajoled by overpersuasive officers, and who 
wore a white neckcloth. 

The Minister took one of the birds from its 
cage with exquisite tenderness. Upon the man- 
tel-piece was a saucer containing some liquid and 
a brush; he passed this lightly over the wing, 
and so quickly and carefully as not even to alarm 
the little captive, which, so far from fluttering 
with extremity of fear at the unwonted procedure, 
rested calmly peaceful: it is all in the touch, as 
Beethoven said. The deaier watched the opera- 
tion with fuming dismay, and shuffled about, look- 
ing uneasily toward the door, and thinking this 
grave, methodical exposer of his rascality more 
ike the magistrate than ever. Mr. Garland re- 
turned him the bird with one wing brown and 
the other wing yellow ; still he did not look stern 
and severe, did not flash fine and imprisonment 
out of one eye, and ruin with starvation out of 
the other. To the man’s amazement the Minis- 
ter’s eyes looked kindly, although sadly, upon 
him, while a softened light, scarcely a smile, yet 
very pleasant upon the handsome face, changed 
the whole aspect: and the man, instead of feel- 
ing browbeaten and discomfited, not to say fright- 
ened, was at ease, although overcome by astonish- 
ment. The Minister, with hands behind him, 
looking carelessly at the line of cages, then ask- 
ed the man, kindly beyond description, 

“Did you ever try to get an honest living ?” 

“Times out o’ number, yer honor; an’ the fust 
I went to jist looked at me an’ says, ‘Take on a 
*ang-dog feller like you! why, it’s on yer face that 
ye’re born to be ’anged!’ I says,‘Thank ye!’ 
and was ’spectful, though I'd like to ’a ’ad him 
out on Plaistow Marshes some Sunday mornen ; 
and the next I went to for work called th’ over- 
seer, and bade him ‘turn the jail-bird out o’ the 
yard, only cos my ’air was cropped so short, yer 
honor, which I allow come of being convicted, 
and I an’ a pal serving fourteen year; but as the 
good chaplain said, only the day afore we left, 
‘There’s many a year afore ye yet, and, I ’ope, a 
’onest life,’ and it’s hard I’ve tried to gain sich!” 
He was passing his arm briskly over the rabbit- 
skin cap as though refurbishing the constitu- 
tion. 

“T believe this land to be a difficult one in 
which to regain the honest standing, once lost.” 

“ An’ when you never ’ad none, as'I never ’ad, 
it’s doublesome dif’cuJt. But I’m sorry, an’ cer- 
tain, to ’a put some o’ the natives in the lot I 
brought yer honor to chuse from; it’s ’ere is the 
African, and gems they be!” 

Therewith he brought forward three birds sat- 
isfying the representation in every way, and these 
the Minister purchased, also the entire stock of 
colored ones, with the remark, “ I suppose in the 
case of a shower of rain the birds wil! return to 
their old form?” The man nodded. He could 
afford to act truthfully with this munificent pa- 
tron. 

“Now,” said the Minister, purchase and pay- 
ment effected, ‘I have no possible interest in advis- 
ing you upon any thing; but as a man with feeling 
I % offer you this friendly caution, and it bears 
its own encouragement along with it—try again 
what honesty, and with honesty truth, will do for 
you; and if you meet with similar rebuff, try again, 
and go on trying till the last penny is spent ; then 
—well, come to me, and you shall have a pound 
or two toward helping you still totryon. There, 
never mind the thanks, my friend, to me: thank 
Him who enables me sometimes to be of some 
such use as this.” 

With a courteous bow the Minister left the 
hall, the dealer standing dumfounded with the 
first kind words that had ever encouraged him 
to better deeds, always excepting those of the 
chaplain at the penal settlement, whose words, ut- 
tered to all alike, if pointing the way, yet lacked 
the grand humanity witne#sed here. And one of 
the maids held the door for the dealer to pass out, 
not with servant’s impudence, but with kindly 
civility. It was with a peculiarly softened ex- 
pression the man looked back at the Minister’s 
house. So far as we know, it might have been 
with veneration, with gratitude. 

“T'll be kinder to the wife arter this,” he mut- 
tered, jogging on with the empty truck. 

Meantime the Minister had opened the doors 
of the cages and set the feathered colony at lib- 
erty, all but the canaries, which he knew would 
fall upon ill fortune in the colder land. While 
opening the door of the last of the cages, after 
the others had flown, the inmate, startled maybe 
at its sudden liberty, fluttered to his vest and 
nestled there. ‘Oh, that I had wings as a bird !” 
he said, while tenderly removing it, and opening 
his hand to the serene depth of blue, where the 
evening star—the star of hope—shone its lumi- 
nous invitation, “ for then would I flee away, and 
be at rest.” 

Next time Rose came, the gift awaited her, and 
highly delighted the child appeared. ‘‘They shall 
be taken to our house, where they will have more 
sun and air.” She alluded to Mr. Blake’s coun- 
try house out Bramber way, some ten miles off, 
the well-to-do chemist, like many another worthy 
councilor, possessing his comfortable country res- 
idence. It was here those ponies were which Mrs. 
Biake had so longed to improve her state withal ; 
it was here Rose caught the bloom of the flower 

- of her name, and passed all her happiest home- 
time. A modern dwelling, yet overspread with 
the cheery ivy, and with valuable garden ground 
encircling ; a dwelling bespeaking affluence, where, 
as the lady observed, “a duchess might be con- 
tent to live;” and looking well from the road, a 
great point with Mrs. Blake, to whom such per- 
spective was second only to comfort; and read- 
ing imposing in reports, with JoserH BLakg, Esq., 
Ivy Hovss, as the donor of a church subscription, 
or chairman of the District Board: which reports 
Mrs. Blake used to keep folded up in the linen 
press, with lavender, to impart a country odor, 
and musk to keep off the moth. Imposing 





on the green gate posts, where to the fore the 
legend ran, 
Ivy Hovss. 
Visitors. 
And to the rear, 
Ivy Hovssr. 
SERVANTS. 
Thus “our house” was an institution in the 
Blake family, and was said to be supported in 
style. Quite recently a page-boy had been add- 
ed, and little Rose, with the true child’s appetite 
for novelties, was full of the page that afternoon 
of calling to see her birds; and it was this for 
him to do, and that for him to do, and he was so 
gt he would do any thing for her, and the rest. 
‘o all of which the preacher listened with the 
gentle attention always displayed when the child 
was talking, but with a sadder shade than ordi- 
nary passing subtly athwart tlie brow. 

The reigning favorite was conspicuous by his 
absence on the King’s Road. Come upon him 
unexpectedly where one would, it was never 
there. Once a lady said to him, “‘ We never see 
you on the road!” He replied, “ My study and 
parish really occupy too much of my time.” It 
was no wonder; the world was his study, the 
world his parish; and so long as a broken heart 
was needing solace, an impoverished family need- 
ing help, an imprudent youth or maiden needing 
guidance, a sick person needing medicine and 
nourishment, and talking to and reading to and 
cheering up, so long his absence would be con- 
spicuous from that or any pleasure-track. He 
dared not be idle, first, from principle; next, 
from fear; for to be idle was to brood—ever a 
dangerous expedient with so finely strung a soul, 
and with one so disposed to look back mournful- 
ly upon a procession of past sorrows. 

One of the distinguished patronesses of the 
road had, however, returned to it—Lady Guil- 
mere; and the sight of the lady gladdened many 
choice friends who had not thought to see her 
there again. Her ladyship was one of the most 
charming representatives of high life to be met 
with in the drawing-rooms. Not beautiful: little 
in that face save its nobility and genuine- 
ness: yet how excellent a union! Not young: 
her ladyship was advanced in life, yet wore her 
years with such placid and happy quietness, they 
seemed half afraid to touch this gracious gentle- 
woman. Not dressy, her ladyship dressed others, 
and was content herself with unassuming gear. 
By no one who heard the marvelous eloquence, 
by no one who read the impassioned writings, 
was the Minister more truly esteemed and be- 
loved than by this refined gentlewoman, whose 
one word of heart-felt commendation outweighed 
a crowded room’s applause. 

[ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





Cornérs of Knitted Borders for Coverlets, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 692. 


Tarse borders are worked with tidy cotton, crochet 
cotton, or worsted, megs be the pu for which 
rer For the border Fig. 1 make a foun- 
dat of 24 st. (stitch), and going back and forth on 
these work as follows: ist roun 


Ist and 2d rounds, 11th round.—2 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., twice k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 4 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice k. 2 to- 
ther, twice t. t. o., k. 2 ther, 2k. 12th round.— 
0k.,4p.,10k. 13th round.—4k., k. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 8 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., 
k. 2 together, 4k. 14th round.8k.,8p.,8k. 18th 
round.—2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
4k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 
2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k. 16th round. 
6 k., 12 p.,6k. 17th round,—Like the 18th round. 
18th round.—Like the 14th round. 19th round.—Like 
the lith round. 20th round.—Like the 12th round. 


and going 

round.—Sl. (slip), 2 k., *« twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 

together ; 2 k., and repeat twice from x. 2d 

l., 2 k., * twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
ether; then 1 p., 1 k., and repeat twice from *, but 
nally, instead of 1 p., 1 k., work 2 k. t always 

alternately the Ist and 2d rounds, The corners are 

a in the manner described for the preceding bor- 
er. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ACHINERY HALL, which was so bewil- 

yr A interesting during the Centennial 
Exhibition, is to be used for the establishment 
of a National Immigration Bureau. Contribu- 
tions from the different States and Territories 
illustrating their internal resources will be ex- 
hibited in the building free of charge. Specimens 
of minerals, vegetable products, manufactures, 
works of art, the laws and important statistics 
in regard to the different States, maps, charts 
of lands for sale, etc., are expected, so that the 
manager of the bureau may be able to give im- 
migrants any information they may desire to aid 
them in the selection of new homes. Routes 
by sea and by land between the different States 
and Territories and the regular rates of fare will 
also be presented. Thus, in a plain and simple 
way, immigration will be encouraged in all the 
States and Territories that desire it. 





After long delay, causing a distressing drought, 
the rains descended early in October upon a dry 
and thirsty country. Streams and reservoirs and 
wells were filled, streets and gutters cleansed, 
and the atmosphere thoroughly purified. But 
the fierce storm swept violently over the Atlan- 
tic sea-board fer hundreds of miles, and carried 
disaster with it, Bai extending far into the in- 
terior. Many ¥ is were wrecked, and trains 
were thrown from their track in comsequétice 
of roads being washed away by the rain. 

lives were 


Both 
on the sea and the land many lost, 











and a vast amount of property destroyed. The 
most prominent marine disaster was the wreck- 
ing of the steamer Massachusetts, of the Provi- 
dence line, on the Long Island shore. Fortu- 
ones. however, the two hundred people on 
board, after spending some ten or twelve hours 
on the shattered vessel, were all safely landed. 





These times are filled with dark, distressful 
shadows of weakness and crime. There is a 
dreary look in the business world when trusted 
banks totter, and honored men fall from their 
high estate into base and ignoble dishonesty. 
These. things are a shock to society, a public 
misfortune, over which every will-wisher to our 
country may well mourn, There is need cf a 
thorough investigation, purification, and reno- 
vation in numerous places of public and private 
trust which may have been regarded as above 
suspicion. 





September was so warm that in many parts o. 
Maine ripe strawberries and raspberries were 
picked early in October, and instances occurred 
of apple-trees putting forth blossoms while yet 
the ungathered fruit hung ripe upon the tree, 





A series of musical and literary entertainments 
will be given at Cooper Institute on Thursday 
evening of each week during the coming year. 
For the nominal price of one dime innocent and 
refined entertainment will be furnished; and 
such an enterprise deserves the cordial support 
of the community. 


It is cited as an evidence of progress in civili- 
zation that when Spotted Tail and his compan- 
ions were in Washington recently, they went to 
church on Sunday, folded their arms, and com- 
placently went to sleep during the sermon. 





For years our up-town residents have patient- 
ly endured the polluting presence of poisonous 
odors such as would have been regarded as dis- 
gusting in the foulest alleys of the city. Com- 
plaints were sometimes made, it is true, but 
nothing was done to remove the evil. Recently, 
however, the ‘‘ Citizens’ Committee’? have in- 
vestigated what is sufficiently identified by the 
name of the ‘‘ Hunter’s Point nuisance,” and 
the result promises to be more satisfactory than 
is usually brought about by “investigations.” 
Atmosphere poisoning should be regarded as a 
crime in a large city like New York. 


When the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga 
closed for the season there were about one hun- 
dred and fifty guests at the hotel who found it 
needful to seek other quarters until they were 
ready to leave the village of springs. 





Red Cloud, when in Washington, appealed to 
the ‘‘Great Father” for “‘a school, so that my 
children may learn to read and write, so that 
they may know as much as the whites.” 





Minnesota may well be grateful for its deliv- 
erance from the plague of locusts. A great sec- 
tion of country, about two hundred miles long 
and thirty broad, was invaded by the locusts, 
and their devastations had commenced. Sud- 
denly the pests disappeared, though whither 
they went was a puzzle. But thusa great wheat- 
bearing State is relieved from serious suffering 
and apprehension. 





Coaching continues the fashionable style of 
recreative locomotion. The six-in-hand ‘ At- 
lantic’”’ furnishes accommodations for a ride 
which is found most enjoyable on these fine fall 
days. 





Thorough investigation into the safety of the 
public buildings of Washington follows natu- 
rally and necessarily after the great conflagra- 
tion at the Patent-office. The necessity was as 
urgent before, but a fire always seems needful 
to make danger apparent. Many of the public 
buildings certainly can not be regarded as fire- 
proof, for although the marble and granite which 
enter largely into their construction look safe 
enough, many of them are stored full of combus- 
tible materials, which, if ignited, must endanger 
the whole structure. The roofs of some of the 
pe od ge buildings are of wood. The Patent- 
office fire will prove a timely warning. Although 
some 80,00) models and over eighty tons of pho- 
to-lithographs of patent engravings were de- 
stroyed, the most valuable models were saved, 
as well as the records, which included evidence 
of title to lands sold by the government. 





In Bulgaria, winter, which, according to indi- 
cations, will be long and tg will soon put an 
end to all active hostilities. Frost and blocking 
snows will bring the fighting season to a tempo- 
rary conclusion. Thousands have been slaugh- 
tered on both sides, and yet no real progress seems 
to have been made toward a permanent peace. 
Now the devoted armies must pass through the 
trial of endurance. In the hot season, when 
malarial vapors filled the air, the Turks had the 
advantage, but the Russians will be at home in 
the winter’s cold. 





There is “‘ more truth than poetry” in the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Hvening Mail: ‘The 
average city school-girl is studying more than 
she will have any use for in the years to come. 
Between cramming the mind with bvok-lore and 
rubbish, and the stomach with pickles and pies, 
she bids fair to give the doctors a lift.” 





Strange that every body can not remember 
that hurrying the kitchen fire by pouring on 
kerosene oil does not save time on the whole. 
A young girl in Newark was recently burned to 
death by doing this unsafe thing, and her fa- 
~ in attempting to assist her, nearly lost his 

e. 





‘Pasha’ is merely a personal title, denoting 
the official aristocracy, civil and military, of the 
Ottoman Empire. It is derived from two Per- 
sian words signifying ‘‘ the foot of the king.” 
Iu former times certain territorial divisions were 
put under the authority ofa pasha. The pashas 


consisted of three classes, and were distinguish- 
ed by the number of horse-tails borne before 
them as standards—a custom brought from Tar- 
tary, which is said to have originated with some 
chief who, having lost his standard, cut off his 
horse’s tail and displayed it as a substitute. 
Governors of the larger. districts were viziers, 


and with other insignia had three horse-tails; 
others had but two, or even one. The Sultan’s 
standard counts seven horse-tails, and the fa- 
mous Ali Pasha, of Janina, arrogated to himself 
no less than thirteen. At the present day all 
the old-time details concerning pashas and their 
insignia are much modified. 


The storm of October 3—which might be ecall- 
ed equinoctial—caused much additional damage 
to the parts of the Patent-office injured by the 
fire. The temporary roof had not been laid, and 
os rain, pouring in, added much to the original 
Oss. 





Discussions and surmises are still going on in 
regard to the ‘“‘ Colorado Cardiff Giant.””. Some 
regard it as a fraud altogether, some think it a 
petrified human body, and others as a piece of 
statuary of very ancient origin. It was lately 
exhibited in Denver, and attracted a crowd of 
curious gazers. 

Reports from the Cheyenne Indians represent 
them as having nothing to eat, and being re- 
duced to the alternative of starving or breaking 
away from their reservation to search for food. 
This condition of things seems to be the result 
of the conduct of the agents and contractors 
appointed by our government to provide for the 
Indians, but who have systematically cheated 
and robbed them. The treaty into which our 
government entered with these Indians was to 
the effect that if they would settle upon the 
reservation and try to learn the arts of civiliza- 
tion, the government would provide for them. 
The Indians have apparently tried to keep their 
part of the contract faithfully, and so, also, our 
government; but the money and supplies sent 
for their use have evidently been systematically 
stolen by thieving agents. This state of things 
will naturally cause an outbreak among the 
Cheyenne Indians, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. J. B.—Uee heavily repped black silk in bias bands 
and rich fringe for trimming your polonaise. Cover 
small button-moulds with the silk. If you object to 
trimming with silk, use wide galloon. Trim the sacque 
also with galloon, but no fringe. Have a black silk 
skirt with two rows of rose-pleating on the edge. 

Lortiz.—If you intend to use white through the 
winter for your child, get French nansook and make 
in box-pleated dresses finished with a Spanish flounce 
atthe knee. The yoke blouses and plain Gabrielles are 
also still worn. If you use colored woolen stuffs, get 
very delicate colors of basket-woven cloth, and make 
up little princesse dresses with the waist and skirt of 
the front all in one, while the back is cut off low on 
the hips, and filled in with kilt pleats. Trim with silk 
facing. Have hera warm close cap of lace, with wadded 
silk lining. The wrap should be a cashmere walking 
coat in princesse shape, with a cape. 

Perrre.—Plam-color is still popular, thongh not as 
fashionable as when first worn. It brightens up gray 
woolens, and is not too old for a “ girl in her teens.” 

Jutsa.—For your striped silk you will find an excel- 
lent model in the pattern of the Gabrielle Polonaise 
with Lapped Front illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X. 
Trim with knife-pleatings. Cover small button-moulds 
with the silk. For your wrap use the Sacque Dolman 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 42, Vol. X. 

Crarenoz.—The bridegroom must not wear full dress 
when the bride*wvears her travelling dress. He should 
wear a black frock-coat, black vest, and gray panta- 
loons. 

Rosarre Van R.—As you have one plain black silk, 
you should get a figured silk and combine with velvet 
in a princesse dress. A pale blue silk evening dress 
will be becoming to you, and also useful, as you can 
vary it by associating different colors of flowers with 
it, and can have black lace, white lace, and gauze over 
dresses for it. Low-necked princesse dresses will be 
much worn all winter for full-dress toilettes. 

M. anv L—It is perfectly proper for you to call on 
the bride who is living in the same hotel with you, as 
your husbands are acquainted. 

Erriz M. C.—Broad checked silks are worn. Trim 
yours with blue silk facings and fringe. Swiss muslin 
is not as much worn for over dresses as formerly, but 
is still liked when trimmed with lace and insertion. 

Many B.—The long black silk cloaks will be worn 
again. 

M. W.—The English Riding-Habit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 22, Vol. VIIL., is of the latest style The pat- 
tern costs 95 cents. Black or blue habit cloth is the 
material most used. 

Brunerre.—Any dark blue or brown wool travelling 
dress will be suitable for a bride to wear on the steam- 
er in September. 

Repwerev.—The Bazar has given many illustrations 
of dresses for small boys. Use nice wool stuffs for 
your boy this winter, shaping them in kilt skirts and 
jackets, and in belted blouses of princesse shape. 

Miss L. K.—The bride and groom lead the way to 


the table; their parents come last, bringing in the 
guests, Have bronze-colored silk and wool for a trav- 
elling dress. 

Constant Reapre.—Bunting is too thin and light 


to wear late in the fall. A pale blue Cashmere shawl 
will make a very pretty wrap for a young lady. They 
can be had from $6 upward to the nice Chuddah shawls 
at $50. 

F. &. P.—Your striped green silk is too light for 
winter. You should wait until spring before using it. 
If you must have it this fall, get plain green silk to 
combine with it, and make it up in Breton style by the 
pattern of costume illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X. 

Mas. C. W. W.—The coat-tail vest basque does not 
need a lace trimming, but looks best with it. The 
double cord will answer. The vest is laid on the 
lining, if you prefer it, and the dress material turned 
back, faced, corded, and trimmed ; if you would rather 
have it separate, you can make it so. Cord the bottom 
of the vest. 

Cay.—The correspondence is usually begun by the 
gentleman. 

Sav.—We can not give addresses in this column. 
The gentleman you mention may be addressed in care 
of his publishers. 

Mrs. J. T. M.—We take postage-stamps in good 
condition in payment for cut paper patterns, Thanks 
for your flattering opinion. 

A. B. C. L.—In introductions the gentleman is al- 
ways presented to the lady. You can use whatever 
formala you like. With the same sex, the younger or 
more obscure person should be presented to the other. 
A lady may invite a gentleman to call on her after an 
introduction. You may invite an intimate friend to 





escort you to a place of amusement, etc. 
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“AMY ROBSART.” 
See illustration on double page. 


A LL who have read Scott’s fascinating novel 
LA. Kenilworth will be interested in this strik- 
ing picture, the original of which attracted much 
notice in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition 
in London. Instead of the dénouement of the 
romance, however, in which the hapless heroine 
meets her death by falling down a trap-door, over 
which she was lured by the villains Varney and 
Foster, the artist has evidently followed the true 
story of the tragedy, as it is quaintly and brief- 
ly summed up in Aubrey’s History 0, Berkshire, 
which says: “Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
being the great favorite of the Queen Elizabeth, 
it was thought she would have made him her 
husband; to this end, to free himself from an 
obstacle, he had his wife, Amy Robsart, conveyed 
to the solitary house of Cumnor Hall, in Berk- 
shire, inhabited by Anthony Foster, his servant. 
This same Foster, in compliance with what he 
knew to be the Earl’s wishes, came with others 
in the dead of the night to the lady’s bed-cham- 
ber, and stifled her in bed, and flung her down 
stairs, thereby believing the world would have 
thought it a mischance, and so blinded their vil- 
lainy; and the morning after, with the purpose 
that others should know of her end, did Foster, 
on pretense of carrying out some behest of the 
Countess, bring a servant to the spot where the 
poor lady’s body lay at the foot of the stairs.” 

There seems little doubt that the Earl of Leices- 
ter needed no other prompting than his ambition 
to share the throne of England to persuade him 
to consent to his wife’s assassination. Retribu- 
tive justice overtook him in the end, as well as 
all the other actors in the cruel drama; he was 
poisoned, tradition relates, by a drug which he 
gave his second Countess as a remedy for faint- 
ness, and which, on his return from court, she 
innocently administered to him, not suspecting 
its deadly nature. 

Cumnor Hall, which was situated a few miles 
from Oxford, and which is now a pile of ruins, 
had served as the subject of many a song and 
story before it was immortalized by the pen of 
the Wizard of the North. An ancient ballad by 
Mickle, with which Scott was especially pleased, is 
of sufficient interest to warrant its transcription. 


CUMNOR HALL. 


The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet — of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Now naught was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life were still, 

Save an unhappy lady's sighs 
That issued from that lonely pile. 


“ Leicester,” she cried, “‘is this thy love 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in shameful privity ? 


“No more thou com'st with lover's speed 
Thy once beloved bride to see; 

But she alive, or be she dead, 
1 fear, stern Earl, ’s the same to thee. 


“Not so the neage I received 
When happy in my father’s hall ; 
No faithless husband then me grieved, 
No chilling fears did me appail. 


“T rose up with the cheerful morn, 
No lark more blithe, no flower more gay; 
And like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
So merrily sung the livelong day. 


“T¢ that my beauty is but small, 
Among court ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized? 


* And when you first to me made suit, 
How fair I was, you oft would say, 

And, proud of conquest, pluck’d the fruit, 
Then left the blossom to decay. 


“ Yes, now neglected and despised, 
The rose is pale, the lily’s dead ; 

But he that once their charms so prized 
{s sure the cause those charms are fled. 


“For know, when sick’ning grief doth prey, 
And tender love's repaid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty will decay— 
What flow’ret can endure the storm ? 


* At court, I’m told, is beanty’s throne, 
Where every lady's passing rare, 

That Eastern flowers that shame the sun 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 


“ Then, Earl, why didet thon leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by? 


“ Mong rural beauties I was one; 
Among the fields wild flowers are fair ; 

Some — swain might me have won, 
And thought my beauty passing rare. 


“ Bat, Leicester (or I much am wrong), 
Or ‘tis not beauty lures thy vows; 
Rather ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse, 


“Then, Leicester, why, again I plead 
(The injured surely may repine)— 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 
When some fair princess might be thine? 


“Why uidst thou praise my humble charms, 
And, oh! then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then leave to mourn the livelong day? 


“The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as they go; 
Envious they mark my silken train, 


Nor think a countess can have woe. 


“The simple nymphs! yf little know 
How far more happy's their estate ; 

To smile for joy, than sigh for woe— 
To be content, than to be great. 


“How far less blest am I than them, 


Daily to pine and waste with care, 
Like poor plant that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air! 


“ Nor, cruel Earl, can I ie 
foam me oo of sol ner 
our minions proud my peace destroy, 
By sullen frowns or pratings rade. 
“Last night, as aad I chanced to stray, 
The death-bell smote my ear; 
They wink’'d aside, and seem’d to % 
. teas, prepare, thy end is near!’ 





“My spirits flag, my hopes decay— 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear; 
And many a boding seems to say, 

* Countess, prepare, thy end is near !’” 


Thus sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear ; 
And many a heart-felt sigh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 


And ere the dawn of day appeared, 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp’d its win 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hi 


The mastiff howl'd at village door, 
The oaks were shatter'd on the green; 
Woe was the hour—for never more 
That hapless Countess e’er was seen ! 


And in that manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball ; 
For ever since that dreary hour 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


Full many a traveller oft hath sigh’d, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall, 

As wandering onward they’ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 








N.B.—Thie story (“ Gurren Pastores anp Prooapr..y”) 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
IN ENGLAND. 


“T am not frightened, but stunned—complete- 
ly stunned,” said Balfour, his hands on his knees, 
his head bent down. The ever-faithful Jewsbury 
had at once gone to him on hearing the news; 
and now the small man with the blue spectacles 
stood confronting him, all the joyousness gone 
out of his resonant voice. “I feel there must be 
a clean sweep. I will go down to The Lilacs, 
and send over one or two things belonging to— 
to my wife—to her father’s; then every thing 
must go. At present I feel that I have no right 
to spend a shilling on a telegram—” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jewsbury, “ when the heavens 
rain mountains, you needn’t be afraid of stones.” 
What he exactly meant by this speech he him- 
self probably scarcely knew. He was nervous, 
and very anxious to appear the reverse. “No- 
body will expect you to do any thing owtré. You 
won't bring down the debts of the firm by giv- 
ing up the postage-stamps in your pocket-book ; 
and of course there will be an arrangement ; 
and—and there are plenty of poor men in the 
House—” 

“T have just sent a message down to Engle- 
bury,” he said, showing but little concern. “I 
have resigned.” 

“But why this frantic haste?” remonstrated 
his friend, in a firmer voice. “What will you 
do next? Do you imagine you are the only man 
who has come tumbling down and has had to 
get up again—slowly enough, perhaps ?” 

“Oh no; not at all,” said Balfour, frankly. 
“T am in no despairing mood. I only want to 
get the decks clear for action. I have got to 
earn a living somehow, and I should only be 
hampered by a seat in Parliament.” 

“Why, there are a hundred things you could 
do, and still retain your seat!” his friend cried. 
“Go to some of your friends in the late govern- 
ment, get a private secretaryship, write polit- 
ical articles for the papers—why, bless you, there 
are a hundred ways—” 

“No, no, no,” Balfour said, with a laugh, “I 
don’t propose to become a bugbear to the people 
1 used to know—a man to be avoided when you 
catch sight of him at the end of the street, a 
button-holer, a perpetual claimant. I am off 
from London, and from England too. I dare 
say I shall find some old friend of my father’s 
ready to give me a start—in China or Australia 
—and as I have got to begin life anew, it is 
lucky the blow fell before my hair was gray. 
Come, Jewsbury, will you be my partner? We 
will make our fortune together in a half dozen 
years. Let us go for an expedition into the Bush. 
Or shall we have a try at Peru? I was always 
certain that the treasures of the Incas could be 
discovered.” 

“ But, seriously, Balfour, do you mean to leave 
England ?” the clergyman asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Lady Sylvia?” 

The brief glimpse of gayety left his face in- 
stantly. 

“Of course she will go to her father’s when 
she returns from America,” said he, coldly. 

“No, she will not,” replied his friend, with 
some little warmth. “TI take it, from what you 
have told me of her, that she is too true a wom- 
an for that. It is only now you will discover 
what a good wife can be to a man. Send for 
her. Take her advice. And see what she will 
say if you propose that she should abandon you 
in your trouble and go back to her father! See 
what she will say to that!” 

Jewsbury spoke with some vehemence, and he 
did not notice that his companion had become 
strangely moved. It was not often that Balfour 
gave way to emotion. 





“Why,” said he; and then he suddenly rose 
and took a turn up and down the room, for he 
could not speak for a moment. “Jewsbury, she 
left me! She left me!” 

“She left you?” the other vaguely repeated, 
staring at the young man, who stood there with 
clinched hands. 

“Do you think,” Balfour continued, rapidly, 
with just a break here and there in his voice, 
“that I should be so completely broken down 
over the loss of that money? I never cared for 
money much. That would not hurt me, I think. 
But it is hard, when you are batlly hit, to find—” 

He made a desperate effort to regain his com- 
posure, and succeeded. He was too proud to 
complain. Nay, if the story had to be told now, 
he would take all the blame of the separation 
on himself, and try to show that his wife had 
fair grounds for declaring their married life un- 
endurable. Mr. Jewsbury was a little bit bewil- 
dered, but he listened patiently. 

“You have done wrong in telling me all that,” 
said he at last. ‘“I need never have known, for 
I see how this will end. But how fortunate you 
were to have that friend by you in such a crisis, 
with her happy expedient. No one but a mar- 
ried woman could have thought of it. If you 
had formally separated—if she had gone back to 
her father’s—that would have been for life.” 

“ How do you know this is not?” 

“ Because I believe every word of what that 
lady friend of hers said to you. And if I don’t 
mistake,” he added, slowly, “I don’t think you 
will find this loss of money a great misfortune. 
I think if you were at this moment to appeal to 
her—to suggest a reconciliation—you would see 
with what gladness she would accept it.” 

“No,” said the other, with some return to his 
ordinary reserve and pride of manner. “She 
left me of her own free-will. If she had come 
back of her own free-will, well and good. But I 
can not ask her to come now. I don’t choose to 
make an ad misericordiam appeal to any one. 
And if she found that my Parliamentary duties 


interfered with her notion of what our married | 


life should be, what would she think of the much 
harder work I must attack somewhere or other 
if I am to earn a livings? She would not accom- 
pany me from Surrey to Piccadilly: do you think 
she would go to Shanghai or Melbourne ?” 

“ Yes,” said his friend. 

“T, at least, will not ask her,” he said. “ In- 
deed, I should be quite content if 1 knew that her 
father could provide her with a quiet and com- 
fortable home; but I fear he won’t be able to 
hold on much longer to the Hall. She was hap- 
py there,” he added, with his eyes grown thought- 
ful. “She should never have left it. The inter- 
est she tried to take in public affairs—in any 
thing outside her own park—was only a dream, 
a fancy; she got to hate every thing connected 
with the actual business of the world almost di- 
rectly after she was married—” 

“Why?” cried his friend, who had as much 
shrewdness as most people. “The cause is clear 
—simple—obvious. Public life was taking away 
her husband from her a trifle too much. And if 
that husband is rather a reserved person, and 
rather inclined to let people take their own way, 
instead of humoring them and reasoning with 
them—” 

“ Well, now, I think you are right there,” said 
Balfour, with some eagerness. “I should have 
tried harder to persuade her. I should have had 
more consideration. I should not have believed 
in her refusals. But there,” he added, rising, 
“it is allover now. Will you go out for a stroll, 
Jewsbury? Isha’n’t bore you with another such 
story when you take a run out to see me at Mel- 
bourne.” 

Now it happened that when they got out into 
Piccadilly the Kew omnibus was going by, and 
the same project struck both friends at the one 
moment—for the wilder part of the Gardens had 
at one time been a favorite haunt of theirs, A 
second or two afterward they were both on the 
top of the omnibus, driving through the still, 
warm air, greatly contented, and not at all afraid 
of being seen in that conspicuous position. The 
brisk. motion introduced some cheerfulness into 
their talk. 

“ After all, Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury, with 
philosophic resignation, “there are compensa- 
tions in life, and you may probably live more 
happily outside politics altogether. There was 
always the chance—I may say so now—of your 
becoming somebody; and then you would have 
gone on to commit the one unforgivable sin— 
the sin that the English people never condone. 
You might have done signal service to your coun- 
try. You might have given up your days and 
nights, you might have ruined your health, you 
might have sacrificed all your personal interests 
and feelings, in working for the good of your 
fellow - countrymen; and then you know what 
your reward would have been, That is the one 
thing the English people can not forgive. You 
would have been jeered at and ridiculed in the 
clubs; abused in the papers; taunted in Parlia- 
ment; treated every where as if you were at 
once a self-seeking adventurer, a lunatic, and a 
fiend bent on the destruction of the state. If 
you had spent all your fortune on yourself, given 
up all your time to your own pleasures, paid not 
the slightest attention to any body around you 
except in so far as they ministered to your com- 
fort, then you would have been regarded as an 
exemplary person, a good man, and honest En- 
glishman. But if you had given up your whole 
life to trying to benefit other people through wise 
legislation, then your reward would be the pillory, 
for every coward and sneak to have his fling at 

on.” 

“My dear Jewsbury,” Balfour said with a rue- 
ful smile, “it is very kind of you to insist that the 
grapes are sour.” 

“ Another advantage is that you will have add- 
ed a new experience to your life,” continued the 
philosopher, who was bent on cheering his friend 





up a bit, “and will be in so much the completer 
man. The complete man is he who has gone 
through all human experiences. Time and the 
law are against any single person doing it; but 
you can always be travelling in that direction.” 

“One ought, for example, to pick a pocket and 
get sent to prison ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And run away with one’s neighbor’s wife ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“ And commit a murder ?” 

“No,” replied this clerical. person, “for that 
might disturb the experiment—might bring it to 
an end, in fact. But there can be no doubt that 
Shakspeare committed several diabolical mur- 
ders, and was guilty of the basest ingratitude, 
and was devoured with the most fiendish hatred— 
in imagination. In turns he was a monster of 
cupidity, of revenge, of blood-thirstiness, of cow- 
ardice, Other men, who have not the power to 
project themselves in this fashion, can only learn 
through action. It therefore follows that the 
sooner you get yourself sent to the tread-mill, the 
better.” 

“And indeed I suppose I am nearer it now 
than I was a week ago,” Balfour admitted. “ And 
perhaps I shall soon begin to envy and imitate 
my esteemed father-in-law in the little tricks by 
which he earns a few sovereigns now and again. 
I used to be very severe on the old gentleman, but 
I may have to take to sham companies myself.” 

With this and similar discourse the two sages 
passed the time until they arrived at Kew. It 
will be observed that as yet it was only a theo- 
retical sort of poverty that had befallen Balfour. 
It was a sort of poverty that did not prevent the 
two friends from having a fairly comfortable 
luncheon at a hotel down there, or from giving 
up the day to idle sauntering through the wilder 
and uncultivated portion of the Gardens, or from 
indulging in useless guesses as to what might 
have been had Balfour been able to remain in 
Parliament. 

“But in any case you will come back,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jewsbury, who was trying to espy a 
squirrel he had seen run up the trunk of an elm; 
“and you will be burdened with wealth and rich 
in knowledge. Then, when you get into Parlia- 
ment, shall I tell you what you must do? Shall 
I give you a project that will make your name 
famous in the political history of your country ?” 

“Tt won’t be of much use to me,” was the an- 
swer ; “but I know one or two gentlemen down 
at Westminster who would be glad to hear of it.” 

“Take my proposal with you now. Brood over 
it. Collect facts wherever you go. Depend on 
i.” 

“But what is it ?” 

“The total abolition of that most pernicious 
superstition—trial by jury. Why, man, I could 
give you the heads of a speech that would ring 
through the land. The incorruptibility of the 
English bench—the vast learning, the patience, 
the knowledge of the world, the probity, of’ our 
judges. Then you draw a picture of one of these 
judges laboriously setting out the facts of a case 
before the jury, and of his astonishment at their 
returning a verdict directly in the teeth of the 
evidence. Think of the store of anecdotes you 
could amass to get the House into a good humor. 
Then a burst of pathetic indignation. Whose 
reputation, whose fortune, is safe if either de- 
pends on the verdict of twelve crass idiots? A 
bit of flash oratory on the part of a paid pleader 
may cost a man a couple of thousand pounds in 
the face of common-sense and justice. Balfour,” 
said Mr. Jewsbury, solemnly, “the day on which 
the verdict in the Tichborne case was announced 
was a sad day for me.” 

“ Indeed,” said the other. “I have got an un- 
cle-in-law who believes in Tich yet. will give 
you a note of introduction to him, and you might 
mingle your tears.” 

“T was not thinking of Tich,” continued Mr. 
Jewsbury, carefully plaiting some long grass to- 
gether ; “I was thinking of this great political 
project which I am willing to put into your hands ; 
it will keep a few years. And I was thinking 
what a great opportunity was lost when those 
twelve men brought in a verdict that Arthur Or- 
ton was Arthur Orton. I had almost counted 
on their bringing in a verdict that Arthur Orton 
was Roger Tichborne ; but if that was too much 
to hope for, then, at least, I took it for granted 
that they would disagree. That single fact would 
have been of more use to you than a hundred ar- 

ents. Armed with it, you might have gone 
orward single-handed to hew down this mon- 
strous institution.” And here Mr. Jewsbury aim- 
ed a blow at a mighty chestnut-tree with the cord 
of grass he had plaited. The chestnut-tree did 
not tremble. 

“ However, I see you are not interested,” the 
small clergyman continued. “That is another 
fact you will learn. A man without money pays 
little heed to the English Constitution, unless he 
hopes to make something out of it. What is the 
immediate thing you mean to do?” 

“T can do nothing at present,” Balfour said, 
absently. “The lawyers will be let loose, of 
course. Then I have written to my wife request- 
ing her—at least making the suggestion that she 
should give up the money paid to her under the 

settlement—” 

“Stop a bit,” said Mr. Jewsbury. “I won't 
say that you have been Quixotic; but don’t you 
think that, before taking such a step, you ought 
to have got to know what the—the custom is in 
such things—what commercial people do—what 
the creditors themselves would expect you to do?” 

“ Tecan not take any one’s opinion on the point,” 
Balfour said, simply. “But of course I only 
made the suggestion in informing her of the 
facts. She will do what she herself considers 
right.” 

“T can not understand your talking about your 
wife in that tone,” said Jewsbury, looking at the 
impassive face. 

“I think they mean to transfer—to the Lords,” 
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said Balfour, abruptly; and so for a time they 
talked of Parliamentary matters, just as if noth- 
ing had happened since Balfour left Oxford. But 
Jewsbury could see that his companion was think- 
ing neither of Lords nor of Commons. 

And indeed it was he himself, despite all his 
resolve, who wandered back to the subject; and 
he told Jewsbury the whole story over again, 
more amply and sympathetically than before ; 
and he could not give sufficient expression to the 
gratitude he bore toward that kind and gracious 
and generous friend down there in Surrey who 
had lent him such swift counsel and succor in 
his great distress. 

“ And what do you think of it all, Jewsbury ?” 
said he, with all the proud reserve gone from his 
manner and speech. “What will she do? It 
was only a sort of probationary tour, you know— 
she admitted that; there was no definite separa- 
tion—” 

Mr. Jewsbury gave no direct answer. 

“Much depends,” he said, slowly, “on the sort 
of letter you wrote to her. From what you say, 
I should imagine it was very injudicious, a little 
bit cruel, and likely to make mischief.” 

[TO HE CONTINUED.) 





DINNER DRESS. 
See illustration on page 700. 


HIS elegant toilette is a princesse dress of 

cream-colored faille, trimmed with cardinal 
red embossed velvet galloon. The front breadths 
are trimmed by the wide side-pleatings French 
modistes are now using, edged with narrow knife- 
pleating of cardinal red faille. The train is very 
slightly draped above the fan. Elbow sleeves. 
Duchesse lace pleatings in neck and sleeves. 
Red gold jewelry. 











Directoire Basque, Long Square Over- 
Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 700, 


HIS tasteful costume is the newest Parisian 
modification of the Directoire basque and 
vest popularized during the summer under vari- 
ous names. The costume illustrated is of pale 
clair de lune gray camel’s-hair for the basque and 
over-skirt, with silk lower skirt of the same 
shade ; the vest, cuffs, border, and pocket are of 
garnet velvet, and the lace is the new white Rus- 
sian lace in wheel and star patterns. The vest 
front and basque is similar to that of the coach- 
ing jacket, though the latter is more sharply cut 
away below the bust. To make this vest fit per- 
fectly it is shaped in the darts, on the shoulders, 
and under the arms precisely like the basque 
front, and the seams—darts and all—are sewed 
together, making them permanently smooth. The 
back of the basque has long seams beginning on 
the shoulders, while below the waist it forms 
square coat tails, with flaps and buttons like those 
on a gentleman’s coat. The only trimming is a 
binding of the garnet velvet and small velvet 
buttons. The sleeves are slightly flowing, with 
velvet cuffs and bows. The over-skirt is two 
widths of the wide camel’s-hair, with square cor- 
ners on the apron, and a straight back breadth, 
not draped, but caught together low down behind, 
from whence it springs like a fan. The pocket 
is in the long parasol shape, with loops and point- 
ed ends of ribbon. The bonnet is of clair ‘Rin 
silk, with garnet loops for trimming, and gray 
ostrich tips. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, LONG SQUARE OVER- 
SKIRT, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 
Direcrorre Basque.—This pattern is in eight 

pieces—front, vest, side body for the front, back, 
side body for the back, revers, sleeve, and cuff. 
Place the vest front on the edge of the goods ; 
the notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn down the hem. Cut the other parts 
lengthwise. Arrange the perforated waist line 
of the back and side body even with the thread 
of the material. Take up the darts and cross 
basque seam at the perforations in the basque 
front and vest. Join the seams according to the 
notches and perforations. The vest fronts are 
joined with the basque in the darts, and in the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, Turn under the 
extra width at the side form seam, and the back 
by the notch at the bottom, and fasten at the 
top, thus forming a postilion pleat turning back- 
ward on the outside, the middle one turning to- 
ward the right. Trim the pleat laid in the side 
form seams with buttons, Sew the revers to the 
front by meeting the notches, holding the round- 
ing part slightly full, and turn back in the line 
of perforations. The revers is faced with the 
material. Close the front of the vest with but- 
tons and button-holes. Cut the under part of the 
sleeve as perforated at the top ; close the seams, 
placing the longer one at the notch in the back, 
and the shorter one at that in the front part of 
the armhole; hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Place the edge of the cuff with the 
single notch on a fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam; place the single perforations evenly to- 
gether on the sleeve and cuff lapping toward 
the front. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 2 yards. 

Lone Square Over-Sximt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, back, and pocket. Place 
the long straight edge of the front and back on 
a fold of the goods. Make nine upturned pleats 
on the back edge of the front, meeting two notch- 
es for each pleat ; then join to the back. Gather 
across the lower part of the back in the line of 
— in a space of about three inches. 

making the pocket, pleat the material the 





shape of the pattern given, and join to the skirt 
by meeting the perforations. Ornament with 
bows of silk. Gather the top of the back breadth 
between the notches, and join to a belt the re- 
quired size of the waist. Tack two tapes on the 
pleats at the side seam each side, and tie the cor- 
responding ends across the back to adjust the 
drapery. An allowance of a quarter of an inch 
is made for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3} yards. 

Demi-rratnep Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gores. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods, Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore. Gather across 
the back breadth in the line of perforations in a 
space of six inches. Close the seams according 
to the notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams, 

Quantity of material, double width, 3% yards. 








TEN YEARS. 

Ten little years ago, dear love, 
Ten little years, no more, 

That happy morning came, like which 
None ever dawned before; 

That blessed morning when the earth 
Wore all her gladdest charms; 

That morning when the heavens came down 
And clasped us in its arms; 


That morning when upon your hand, 
Your hand so white and small, 

I placed the symbol of our love— 
Frail bond, if that were all. 

Some words, I know, were said, a vow 
Was given, a prayer, a kiss, 

And through and over all a strange 
Confuséd sense of bliss. 


They have been very happy years, 
Happy and glad and true; 

I will not think what life had been 
To me unblessed by you; 

And every day I bless that day 
Whose tender, roseate glow 

Has never faded yet, dear wife, 
Full well we both do know. 


*Twas not the words the parson said 
That made us one; the years, 

With all their many, many joys, 
Their triumphs, losses, tears— 

The years, with all they have denied, 
And all that they have given 

Of good and ill—the little one 
Waiting for us in heaven— 


Have all been life’s true ministers, 
And helped to make us one; 

So may it be until the end— 
Till all our work is done! 

Then, in the perfect summer-land, 
The love begun in this 

Shall bloom forever on the high 
Eternal hills of bliss. 





MISS DABNEY. 
T had been universally conceded among Lou- 
ise Dabney’s friends that she was not a favor- 

ite with gentlemen—that fortune so essential to 
feminine well-being. Whether it was from lack 
of beauty (though about that there were diver- 
sities of ephaion', or because of a cold and crit- 
ical manner, a certain reserve irresponsive to 
the masculine touch-stone, an innate disdain of 
flirtation, of making an effort to please one sex 
more than another, who could say? Louise was 
herself aware that she inspired the masculine 
heart with no serious sentiments, and she may 
have wondered secretly by what spells other 
girls who were not so well-bred nor so intelli- 
gent, and certainly no fairer, gathered groups of 
lovers about them, while she stood by alone and 
uneared for—not that she coveted « plurality— 
but what charm had they to which she could not 
aspire? Every woman loves admiration, and it 
is not to be supposed that Louise Dabney was 
superior to this amiable weakness. 

“Louise has never had a flirtation, a love af- 
fair, or a proposal,” her friends would have told 
you ; but they were not quite correct in their ver- 
dict. She had had “an interest,” to put it mild- 
ly, ever since that dreadful night on the Conti- 
nent when her uncle had been brought lifeless 
into the little out-of-the-way place among the 
mountains, and had left her alone among people 
speaking an unfamiliar jargon, with the sea roll- 
ing between herself and home ; and Loring North- 
cote had come to her aid, though a total stranger, 
had taken her burdens upon himself, and had 
been like a shadow in a weary land to the deso- 
late girl, and had finally escorted her home across 
the sea, with his widowed sister.as chaperon. 
Since that period there had been more or less in- 
tercourse between them, to be sure, but the half- 
tender regard he had manifested toward her had 
seemed to crystallize, without developing into 
any thing more personal and particular. 

“Tt is only his way with all women,” she said, 
and excused him in her heart. And when she 
had thanked him for all his kindnesses, and said, 
“How can I ever reward you?” “By always 
coming to me when you need kindness,” he had 
answered, but he thought, “She is less emotional 
than a sphinx.” And though Louise had more 
than half expected that their relations would grow 
closer as time sped, had, perhaps, some right to 
expect it, yet Mr. Northcote had never advanced 
a step nearer; and if she had abandoned hope, 
the flame still smouldered, ready to be rekindled 
by a werd, a touch, and nobody the wiser, not 
even the interested friends, who thought Louise 
neglected her opportunities; that any other girl 
would have had an offer, at least, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

It was the following season, which she spent 





at the fine old mansion of a friend, when, seeing 
the company dispersing day after day by twos, 
she resolved to amuse herself like the rest—to do 
as the Romans. Every woman likes to believe 
that she has her own little attractions, and how 
was she to make sure of it if she attracted no- 
body? Besides, there was nothing else to do. 
To abstain from the popular amusement seemed 
like reproaching those who engaged in it. Mr. 
Leroy appeared to adopt her views. If she walk- 
ed, he followed like her shadow ; if the river al- 
lured, his boat was at hand; if driving were in 
order, he handled the reins like a Jehu. Their 
acquaintance had begun, moreover, under the 
most favorable auspices, to take a romantic view 
of it. She had discovered that her pocket had 
been picked on the cars of both money and tick- 
ets. A handsome stranger steps forward to the 
relief of the distressed damsel; gratitude on one 
hand, gallantry on the other ; he has established 
a claim to conversation, and discovers that they 
are both bound for thé same hospitable roof at 
Valley Farm. Could a flirtation be ushered in 
more propitiously ? 

“ Really,” whispered Mrs. Furniss, a fortnight 
later, sitting on the veranda and looking toward 
Louise, who sat in the hammock which Leroy 
was lazily swinging, “I believe Miss Dabney has 
made an impression.” 

“Who is Mr. Leroy ?” asked the gentleman to 
whom she spoke, and who had just arrived in the 
last train. 

“ A capital catch.” 

“ Alliterative at least. 
landed him ?” 

“She could if she would. 
she hasn’t.” 

“TJ shouldn’t say that Miss Dabney was sus- 
ceptible.” 

“ How did you find that out, Mr. Northcote ?” 
laughed the hostess. 

“ By natural processes, I believe.” 

“Tm told she isn’t a favorite with your sex; 
but exceptions prove the rule. I never knew her 
to have a flirtation before, I confess.” 

“Ts this a flirtation ?” 

“On her side, yes. It’s her very indifference 
that attracts Leroy. He’s vsed to being made 
much of, and to have the girls thrown at his 
head, so to speak. As she doesn’t want to marry 
him, she can afford to be audacious.” 

“T didn’t think she would condescend to flirt.” 

“You seem to have made a study of Miss Dab- 
ney. I think she didn’t wish to be left out in the 
cold. All my guests seem to be paired off this 
season. You will have to devote yourself to me, 
Mr. Northcote, unless I import another ‘ blessed 
damosel.’” 

“ Don’t, I beg; Iam content with the blessings 
the gods have provided.” 

“You might dispute Louise with Mr. Leroy, to 


And has Miss Dabney 


It isn’t his fault if 


Let us begin by interrupting the ¢éte- 


“ Mr. Northcote,” said Louise, “this is a pleas- 
ure for which Mrs. Furniss had not prepared us.” 

“Excuse me, but your friend doesn’t look as 
if he regarded it in that light,” said Northcote, 
aside. “I hope I am not de trop.” 

“T didn’t know that such humility as that hope 
suggests was a trait of your sex.” 

“Shall I go away again?” 

“Why, certainly not, immediately; it would 
look as if I had snubbed you.” 

“ And [I’m not sure but you have.” 

It was doubtless pleasant to have a spectator 
witness her refutation of the popular prejudice 
respecting her want of attraction, and that the 
spectator should be Mr. Northcote added piquan- 
cy to the affair. ‘‘ At least he will see that some- 
body finds me worth cultivating,” she reflected. 
But in spite of this she found herself incapable 
of entering into the spirit of flirtation with the 
same unconcern after Northcote’s arrival. She 
felt a perpetual insane desire to shorten the walks 
and drives, that she might hasten back to his 
neighborhood, and know just how he was passing 
the time, that she might see his face and hear his 
voice. But the further she withdrew, the closer 
Leroy pursued, the old adage that a bird in hand 
is worth two in the bush not holding good in love 
affairs. But when Miss Dabney ventured to flirt, 
she did not know it entailed serious results. She 
had such small belief in her powers of fascina- 
tion that she would have laughed at the idea of 
Mr. Leroy being in danger or in earnest. There 
was no one else at leisure to receive his atten- 
tions, to listen to his gushing ; when other women 
arrived, all this would be transferred, and she 
would slip back into her natural state of isola- 
tion and neglect. Didn’t she know that Leroy’s 
tender speeches meant nothing, that his devotion 
was only perfect from practice? But when the 
genuine article was not to be had, it was pleasant 
to play at love—better half a loaf than no bread 
at all. 

The family had been picnicking in the woods 
one afternoon, where the pine needles made a 
carpet, and a frolicsome brook capered and bub- 
bled down from its mountain source. Leroy and 
Louise had wandered away to collect brush-wood 
to boil the tea-kettle, but had gathered flowers 
instead ; and when the sunset had begun to fade, 
and warned them to return to their party, they 
found it was something more easily said than 
done. After some time spent in a vain search 
for the right path, they seated themselves on a 
mossy log till Louise should recover breath and 
strength, and studied such fragments of constel- 
lations as peered through the branches overhead, 
and listened to the lonely pathos of the whip- 
poor-will, and made the place ring with their 
chorus, not much daunted by the situation, Leroy 
happy enough in the protracted seclusion which 
had befallen him. Later he had waxed senti- 
mental and poetical, and she had laughed at and 
interrupted his loftiest flights. 

“Were you ever in love, Miss Dabney?” he 
asked, 








“ Scores of times ; from the age of six. 
that every body’s experience ?” 
“Not mine,” he returned, 

love but once.” 

“ And who was the happy creature ?” she ask- 
ed, recklessly, thinking he referred to some hob- 
bledehoy era. 

“ Who was she ? 
sad imperfect ?” 

“You don’t mean to say—” 

“T meah to say that the only woman I ever 
loved, or shall love, is—” 

“Oh, hark!” cried Louise, rising. “I hear 
footsteps—pardon the digression. ‘Lo, the con- 
quering hero comes!’” she sang. ‘Oh, Mr. North- 
cote, how glad I am to see you! I didn’t know 
as we should get home till morning,” as that gen- 
tleman waved the brand he had stolen from their 
gypsy fire and shouted, “ Eureka !” 

“T didn’t know but I was de trop again, when 
I found you and Leroy taking it so cozily,” said 
Northcote, later, as he opened Mrs. Furniss’s gar- 
den gate for Louise to enter, Leroy having been 
already captured by the hostess. “I feared I 
had mistaken my vocation, and had not been cut 
out for a discoverer.” 

“Indeed, I was never so glad to see you in my 
life.” 

“Really ? Was it so bad as that ?” 

“ We were so hungry.” 

“T thought Leroy looked as if he would like to 
eat me.” 

“T doubt if you would be tender.” 

“T could be, Miss Dabney, depend on it—both 
tenderand true. There,don’t start. You thought 
you had escaped Charybdis only to fall upon Scyl- 
la. Upon my word, I was afraid you would have 
accepted Leroy before I could find you.” 

“ You thought I was to be had for the asking.” 

“TT feared you were not to be had at all.” — 

“But why should you have cared if I had ac- 
cepted forty Mr. Leroys ?” 

“ Because, in the first place, it would be a lit- 
tle unusual, and because I thought you might do 
better.” 

“Thank you. I will go in now. 
any letters to-night, Mrs. Furniss ?” 

“Here are two for Mr. Loring Northcote, ditto 
for Miss Mellish, and one—yes, one—for Miss Dab- 
ney,” replied that lady. 

“T don’t know the hand,” said Louise, turning 
it over and studying the postmark. “ Fairfield. 
I never heard of the place before. Some mistake, 
I fear.” 

“ Fairfield,” repeated Leroy, catching the word, 
and speaking on the impulse, with a heightened 
color. “It’s anew summer resort. There’s some 
sort of water there good for blues and biliousness.” 

Louise opened the letter. 


Isn't 


“T was never in 


Why do you speak in the 


Were there 





“Miss Dasney” (it began),—‘‘ You may think 
it an intrusion for me to address you, but I hear 
that you are staying at Valley Farm, under the 
same roof with Mr. Leroy, and that he is falling 
a victim to your cruel spell. I beg you to send 
him back to me. He is mine; he is all I have. 
I can not live without him. Before he met you, 
he was all my own. Have mercy, and send him 
back to me heart-whole! What will it signify 
to you ?—only one conquest the less among your 
scores, while it will mean either life-long misery 
or happiness, as you may choose, to 

“ Lizetre Layton.” 


The gentlemen had gone to the smoking-room, 
and the ladies of the house were chatting merrily 
about her as she read. Mr. Leroy had been trem- 
bling on the brink of a proposal that very night, 
and yet he was engaged to be married. How 
dared he mention love to her! But had she been 
blameless? Hadn’t she flirted deliberately with 
another girl’s lover? What disaster had she not 
wrought in her mad pursuit of an admiration 
which she did not value! What should she say 
to him? How could she send him back? At 
what expense had her vanity been flattered! Just 
to prove that she was attractive like other women, 
she had worked this wrong. To be sure, she had 
had no experience to guide her. She had supposed 
that the boundaries of flirtation and love-making 
vere more clearly defined. She had never meant 
to make Leroy love her; but, whatever she had 
meant, it was all one to this poor foolish Lizette. 
Her regrets and self-accusations beset her so sore- 
ly that she was obliged to leave the gay raillery 
about her and take refuge upon the veranda, 
where the shadows hid her; and leaning her head 
against the lattice, where the dew-drenched pas- 
sion-flowers shook out their sweetness, the hot 
tears filled and overflowed her eyes, and sobs 
seemed to tear her heart asunder. 

“* Tears, idle tears,’ Louise,” whispered some 
one, whose neighborhood she had not heeded. 
“Can I help you? Shall I stay and try?” 

“ Nobody can help me, Mr. Northcote. I have 
done such a dreadful thing! I have—yes, I have 
been flirting with another woman’s lover. She 
has written to tell me so—to beg I will send him 


back to her. He is all she has, she says. And 
I—I don’t care a fig for him; and what shall I 
do if he asks me to marry him, as he may, you 
know ?” en} 

“ As he would have done, if I hadn’t arrived in 
the nick of time, to-night.” 


“ What shall I do? 
heart-whole ?” 

“You would avoid the dreaded question, I fan- 
cy, if he were to hear to-morrow that—that you 
belonged to somebody else; that some one had 
stolen a march on him—if he were to hear that 
you belonged—to me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Northcote, to you! 
to own such a mischief-maker.” 

“T want to own you, Louise.” 

Mr. Lerey, strolling out from the smoking-room, 
was petrified by the shadow of a pair of embra- 
cing lovers, cast by the late rising moon. “ Check- 
mated, by Jove !” he muttered, reflectively. “No 
fun hanging about here any longer. I had better 
go back to Lizette.” 


How shall I send him back 


You don’t want 
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“ RUTH.” 


HERE is no sweeter idyl to be found in the 

Scriptures than the touching story of the 
Moabitish widow Ruth, who forsakes her country 
and friends to follow the fortunes of her aged 
mother-in-law, Naomi, to a land where they are 
alike strangers and forgotten, and where their 
only resource from starvation is their chance 
gleanings from the ripened harvests. But the 
fame of this devotion was noised abroad, and the 
self-sacrificing Ruth soon found protection and a 


— 
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HOW TO CLEAN JEWELRY, 
MARBLE, ETC. 

ye clean jewelry, the best thing to do is to 

wash it in warm water with white Castile- 
soap, using a brush of medium hardness. After 
it is thoroughly cleaned, it must be rinsed in clean 
warm water. The best way to dry it is to place 
it as near the fire as possible; when it is thor- 
oughly dry, it may be rubbed with a very soft 
piece of chamois leather. In jewelers’ shops the 
articles are dried in hot sawdust. Hard stones, 
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washed to remove all the grease that may adhere 
to the surface of the metal. It must next be 
rubbed with plate powder and well brushed, and 
again washed to remove the powder that may 
remain in the hollow places or ornaments. The 
best way of drying it is to put it near the fire 
after it has been wiped with a cotton cloth. It 
can, when dry, be polished with clean chamois 
leather. 

Gilt ornaments and enamels, such as those used 
for mantel ornaments, may be cleaned by wash- 
ing in warm water and soap-suds, only they must 
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| on the marble a very little paste made of white 
wax dissolved in spirits of turpentine. This paste 
must be thoroughly wiped off with a cotton rag, 
and violent friction with a clean rag, also cotton, 
will soon restore a fine polish to the surface of 
the marble. 

Marble statues may be cleaned in various ways, 
but the utmost care must always be taken, and 
the work done very slowly, as it often occurs 
that defects in the stone are hidden by artificial 
color or filling in that is soluble in water. A lit 

| tle white Castile-soap in a weak solution of milk 


























husband in her husband’s wealthy kinsman Boaz. 
It is true that the manner in which the match 
was made shows that the art of managing these 
matters was as well understood by Hebrew moth- 
ers as it is by the dames of modern society. 
The artist has successfully depicted the pensive 
beauty of the fair gleaner as she returns home from 
the wheat fields, laden with the golden sheaves, 
and musing on the providence that has unexpect- 
edly raised up friends to her in the midst of her 
desolation, without suspecting the brighter des- 
tiny that fate has still in store for her. 





















































“RUTH.”—[From tae Picture py C. Lanpe ie. } 


such as diamonds, sapphires, rubies, amethysts, 
agates, and onyxes, are not harmed by water, and 
can be kept on the fingers when the hands are 
being washed. Turquoises, pearls, opals, moon- 
stones, and cat’s-eyes are injured, however, by 
contact with water, and great care should be used 
in cleaning the metal settings which hold them. 
Enameled jewelry should also be washed with 
eare. If the jewelry is very dirty, or has been 
laid aside for a long time, it is best to let it soak 
in alcohol for a short time before it is washed 
Silver and plated ware ought to be thoroughly 





be taken to pieces before they are washed, and 
all the iron and steel screws removed ; for if this 
precaution is not taken, they will rust and break 

Bronze figures and ornaments ought always to be 
carefully covered in summer, for spots can not be 
removed from bronze without the entire piece be- 
ing subjected to the process of rebronzing. They 
should be carefully wiped with a soft cotton cloth 
to remove the dust, and occasionally brushed with 
a hard brush on which some common beeswax 
has been rubbed. Black marble, such as is used 
for clocks and mantels, can be cleaned by putting 

















and tepid water is the most harmless wash to 
use. A weak solution of oxalic acid in water 
mixed with plate powder is another excellent 
wash. These must be applied freely with a soft 
rag or a very clean sponge, and left to dry, and 
not be wiped off. It is injudicious to dust mat 
ble pieces with a feather duster, for the dust that 
always remains on the feathers is liable to get 
rubbed into the delicate of the 
where the duster strikes it They should be 
wiped with a soft cloth. Chamois is objectiona- 
ble, as it is apt to be gritty, if not clean. 


texture stone 
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ARTIFICIAL BEESWAX. 


SUBSTANCE known as artificial beeswax 
has lately come into market, which, it is 
said, in many cases will replace the genuine arti- 
cle at a much less cost. It is composed appar- 
ently, according to analysis, of sixty per cent. of 
paraffine and forty per cent. of yellow resin, al- 
though when sold it usually has an external 
coating of pure wax. 


- 





THAT HUSBAND OF MINE 


Will be astonished to see that the freckles are 


removed from my face, and my complexion is 
clear, smooth, and beautiful, thanks to the use 
of Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” It is sold by all 


druggists. Price 75 cents.—[Com.] 


THE superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength.—[ Com.] 








ADVERT ISHMEN v's. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 


YOUR 
TEETH Beene atime 


FRAGRANT SOZIDONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


Mile. ELISE COUDEN, 


No. 7 West 30th St., 
(SUCCESSOR TO Mux. FERRERO), 
Has now on exhibition the very latest styles of FALL 
and WINTER 


Bonnets and Round Eats, 


From all the leading b houses in Paris. 
DR. | WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
UnequaLep For Beavry, Styie, anp 
Compor'. 

APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 


NECLECT 












AY Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Curset, $1 00. 


DR, WABRNER’S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
yort for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. AGEnts WANTED. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Young, Ladies’ Journal. 


The best Magazine for Ladies and Families. Latest 
Paris Fashions, Patterns, Stories, Receipta, &c. Sold 
every where. Price 35 cents, postpaid. THE WILL- 
ME. & ROGERS NEWS CO.,31 Beekman Street, N.Y. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
aor cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
bat, allowing it to escape through 
the perforations, keep the wearer 
as any eaters degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


’ Manufacturers and 
BEN LEY BROS,, Importers of HAND- 
DE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewe] Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam Goods, Stamping ae Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-C 


Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $150; Coutil, $175; Nursing 

















ases, 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


NEW. YORK SHOPP 










Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 














assau, N.Y 








A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ing’ the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothin injurious. Any druggist will prepare it for 
85cente, Circulars may be had by enclosing stamp to 
AND VEGETABLES re retained in a fresh 
Full and natural state for years, by a simple 
receipt. ROCHESTER FRUIT PRE- 
SERVING CO., P. 0. Box 227 Rochester, New York. 
RR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 
295 Gth Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. 
4 10c., postpaid. L. JONES & OO. 
RECEIPT for ee and 
BEAUTIF YING "the HAIR, address WM. 
SIMPSON, 1912 North 13th St. Philadelphia, with 


ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
_MIss J. M. KOOLE, P. 0. Box 4130, New York City. 
and inexpensive process. Send $1 for 
Ostrich Feathers. 
)ERSONS desirous of an EINFA LLIBLE 
25 cemts currency or stamps. 


EXTRA FINE Mixed 0 Sa ONY. | West 88th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


| 





| Mug. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


INTER SHS 
1 84 Fi FTH eae UE, 


Broadway & 238d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 


N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


Something New! 
NOVELTY 


Dress Facing and Skirt Extender, 





























Manvractvrep BY 
NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, N. Y. 
Dressmakers and others desiring these goods and 
can not find them with their merchants, can have 
their orders promptly filled by sending to 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 





Sixth Avenue, Cor. 19th St., N. ¥. | 





“1 IS VILE TRASH 
though I must confess 14 neyer saw you look 
mae beautiful.” 
What do you mean, Papa?” “I mean that, 
while I admire the effect, I detest the cause.” 
“There is just exactly, Papa, where you are at 
fault! You think I have been poisoning my face 
with liquid washes or common Lilywhite. Just 
the reverse. Clara. K— and other lady friends 
persist in doing so, but the danghter of such a dear, 


darling, sensible sie as you are must be be possessed 
of better sense. 
“Let me whi m oer oer. 
“TETLO ‘3 LANG ITT usION, 


“the = chert ¥ and fragrantl 
FACE POWDER 
“ever “offered 4 the gentle sex. 

“Our druggist says there is not an ingredient in 
it that is not pure, harmless, and grateful, while 
the odor reminds one of the far-famed roses of 
Cashmere. Now, Papa never accuse your Edith 


of bein thoughtless a . Dre > . 
all ists, or sent by mail. 
HENRY ‘TETLOW, 


Retails at 50 cents 
Address 
138 Arch Street, Philad’a. 





—al 
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— 








This article of Ladies’ d is often a ees ann 
ance. For comfort and way, the Si rel, 
Metallic Ventlinted Garter is the best ever used, 
For sale 1s the trade every w! here. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
448 Broadway, N. -¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c. 
post free. Blow to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art of Poonah Painting, 25c. 
¢2~ A splendid assortment of Honitons. Point: 
aud Puris, all of — je wee pony received. 
Send 8c. stamp for ted Price and Sample Cate 
logue. S@” A Porter’ Wanted to open a Branch ow 
West. aa Mme. GUBNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N.Y. 








BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


r] A most magnificent line of HUMA 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
a im) rtation, retailed at wholesale 


ur latest Parisian novelty, the 
UGENIE SCALPETTE, perfectly charm- 
ing; a great success; nothing handsomer, 
nothing more comfortable; se f-adjustable 
no hair-pins ; invaluable for travell ing. Ob- 
Soe at this house only; $5 00 each and 
upw 
Fhe most modern styles of INVISIBLE 
FRONTS for young and old ladies, improv- 
the looks of every one, $2 00 per inch on 
r Jace, $1 00 per inch on imitation lace. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harm] on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
corm MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 
mplexion, a specialty, $1 00 per box. 
ULA, the great Tan and Freckle lotion, 
will remove tan in 15 minutes. $2 per bottle. 
L, SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
or nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
yyeri to a beautiful brown or black. 


S 
H: 
A. 
WwW: 


54 West 
14thSt. 


8 doors | $1 ee and $1 50 per bottle. 
from reat many articles of BEAUTI- 
MACY’S, FYING < COSMETICS too numerous to men- 


Near | tion, obtainable at this establishment only. 
6th Ave. | RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
NEW direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
ee | Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 
Only 82 Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. | try,when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointment and Veils, Floral Gar- 
nitures for Ball and Evening 
Costumes, 
** ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautifal tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets “a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a ¢ Tecoant. Or- 
ders by mail receive special care. Tlustrated catalogue 
with price-list mailed free on application. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO 
28 E. 14th St., 4 poems west of University since. 
OEWENSTELN, Proprietor. 
ih Rue de Clery, Parla 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue, Cor. 20th St., N.Y., 
Importer and Sole Agent for 

















_Lupin’s Celebrated Kid Gloves. 


The HONORE 
Superior to all others in finish, color, and fit. 
TWO 


BUTTONS.. -. $1 00 per pair. 
ioe. BUTTONS... hiesen 3 4 
Lesesnce a ag 


All nse my wi Saee by mail to ey part of the 
U.8., on receipt of price and postage (6 cis.). 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sis. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripple. tay 

ropelled, in or out-doors. gps eon ny hav- 
A the use of hands. Send P for lilus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of ; 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. Please 
mention this paper. HERBERT 
S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., NewYork. 


WARNER'S SWISS BALSAM 


Cures Scurf and Dandruff after two or three applica- 
tions, and — the hair from falling out. It eo 
tains no oil and for ladies’ use is unsu $1 

bottle. J. WARNER & CO., 8 Barclay St., New York. 


ps 25, each a different style, eat and best, 
name neatly printed, elegant morocco case 
16c. ; 6 lots,75c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton,N.Y. 
BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample J¢-lb. 
and 1-Ib. package by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 


rect importations of Japanese 8. Price-List on a 
plication. TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


Fine Cards, Damask 
18 cta. CLINTON pnoe’ 






















&c., with name on, 
, Clintonville, Conn. 











“Glin 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. Y¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


. LAM a4 AnD 


ASTHMA. >. > a 
ap | a 








ugeled twenty 

and oath wien ASTHM. 

by compounding roots and — 
ante 1 fortunately yore 

for AST. HMA and CATARRH. 


ated to relieve auy case of Asthma tn 


stamtiy, so the na pene can ite down to sleep 


Ry mail, $1.00 per ins a 


+ Auole Creek. Ag ola br 2 br all ma vere, 


U1 PERFLU ouUS HA LAR. — Ladies afflicted 

} with saperfinous hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may & py with the certainty of perfect success, to 
LIAN, who will remove this ‘disfigurement 

radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
Applications must be made Personauty, at No. 216 











WM. ARNOLD & co, 


Opp. A. T. STEWART’S. 

LADIES’, GENT’S, MISSES’, AND BOYS’ 
BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS. 
Latest Styles New Goods at Popular Prices. 
781 BROADWAY, New York. 


25 





Fancy Cards (no two alike),with name, 10¢., pos , post- 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. Box 50. 





Send your address and I will send oom 
“The Circlet of Gems.” A complete 
& History of all Precious Stones. 150 En- 
S Tue Partstan Diamonp Paraor. Address 


BR. HUMPHREYS, Broadway and 12th St., N.Y. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Coun. 


FOOT LATH ES! Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


ea My RDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
60 1. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 

















“A perfect success in every ye "—Fisip, Lerren, & Co. 


times its cost.”—T. V. Hows. & Son. 


“We would not be without it for a hundred 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.--MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS CUTTER. 


making made easy. 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


Millinery perfected 7 nee, 


Invainable to Dry-Good 


8 Dealers. 
EORGE MOOKE, Box 1683, P. °., New York. 


| ties. 


AUEY & 3 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
DRESS SILK DEPARTMENT, 


LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK. 


150 PIECES BLACK SILK, 50c., 59c., 65c. 
150 PIECES COLORED SILK, 3 75c., 85c., 95c. 


LOT OF 50 PIECES 
RICH GROS GRAINS, SOFT FINISH, AND 
WARRANTED TO WEAR, 
$115 AND $1 20 PER YARD. 


TEILLARD’S 


24-INCH BLACK SILKS, WARRANTED PURE 
SILK, FREE FROM CHARGING, AND WILL NOT 
TURN GREASY FROM WEAR, 


$137 AND $1 42 PER YARD. 


ANOTHER LINE,SAME GOODS,FINER GRADES, 
AT $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED. 


MILLINERY SILKS, 50c., 65c., Toc. PER YARD, 
ALL COLORS, pee 


COLORED AND BLACK SILK BONNET VEL- 
VETS, 85c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 


FULL LINES PLUSHES, $1 50, $1 75 per yard. 


Fur Department, 


WELL WORTHY ATTENTION. NEW STOCK, 
LOW PRICES, 





WE SHALL OFFER 


SEVERAL HUNDRED CLOAKS, 


PART OF A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK NOW IN 
OUR HANDS, WHICH MUST BE SOLD. 

NEW FASHIONABLE GOODS, MANUFACTURED 
THIS SEASON at ONE-THIRD LESS than VALUE. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
for fall and winter will be sent free on application. 
Orders by Mail Promptly attended to, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, | 60, | 62, | 64 ALLEN STREET. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., nea near Bowery, N. Y¥. 
ty De 





a eat replete with the choicest Novel- 
Broa Fabrics at Grand Street prices. 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
The ae exhibition of auction goods yet offered 


BLACK SILKS, 
Potiively our SILKS are 15 per cent. less than ever. 
BLACK SILK, very heavy, at 60c., 76c., $1 00, and 
$1 25; worth boc. per yard more. 
BLACK SILK, extra heavy, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, and 
$2 50; worth T5c, per yard more. 
COLORED SILKS. 
aber att ag in beautiful shades, $1 00, $1 25, 
a 
Striped and Paid DRESS SILKS, Sic, 75c, and 8T}c. 


per ya 
DRESS GOODS. 
The latest Novelties in Paris and Berlin DRESS 
GOODS. Also, those of American Manufacture. 
Imitation oe i aan 10c, and 123¢c. ; 
good value for 1 
Beantiful ENGLISH ‘CASHMERE, 20c., 8ic.,and 87 yc. 
Beautiful ENGLISH CASHMERE, at 85c., 45c., and 


ae a yard 

SNOWFLAKE BOURETTES, 25c., 3ic., 87¥c., 50c. 
and T5c., and upward. 

CASHMERE MORANGUES, 50c., T5c., $1, and $1 25. 

FRENCH gone perenne | all wool, b0c., &2c. t5e., ST3¥¢C., 
and $1 00, and upwar 

FRENCH ‘and sborcHt PLAIDS, 10c., 123¢c., 20c., 
25c., 373¢c., 50c., and upward. 

BLACK GOODS. 

BLACK CASHMERE, very wide, 37}¥¢c., 5Ac., 62}¢c., 
75c., and $1 00; worth 25c. per yard more. 

BLACK ALPACA, 18c., 25c., 87yc., and 50c.; worth 

we yard m 
BLAC EMPRESS CLOTH, 87}¢c., 50c., and 75c.; 

worth 25c. per yard more. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
oe for Meu and Boys’ wear, 25c., 37¥¢., 
, T5c., and $1 
BEAVER ULOTH, very heavy, 134 wide, from $150 to 
$4 50 per yard. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 
STUFF SUITS, handsomely made, from $6 50 to $25 00, 
SILK SUITS, in the latest style, from $2 00 to $175 00 
each. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 
BLANKETS, in large sizes, from $2 to $25 per 
FLANNELS, all wool, from 20c, to 65c. per yard. 

CLOAKS, 
HEAVY BEAVER CLOAKS, trom $2 to $65 each. 


in this city. 


air. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, m near Bowery, New York. 


FALL NOVELT IES 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
MATELASSE BRAIDS, 








T AND PLUSH GALLOONS, 
CLAIR DE LUNE AND BRONZE GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, AND ORNAMENTS. 
ALSO, 

EMBROIDERED BRAIDS AND GALLOONS, 
IN THE NEWEST AND RICHEST PATTERNS, 
FROM THE 
PARIS, LYONS, AND BERLIN MARKETS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
|2 








ELEGANT CAR 


no two alike, with name, 
10¢., postpaid. J. 


. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 
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RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N, Y. 


MILLINERY. 
NEWEST NOVELTIES JUST OPENED. 
BLACK _. oa VELVETS, newest shades, 


95c., $1 00. $1 50. "P. 
REAL OSTRICH’ TIPS, 17c., 25¢., 
REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, from te. to $8 00. 
REAL OSTRICH SHADED’ TIPS, 70c., 90c., $1 25, up. 
FELT HATS, all shapes, 25c. 
FUR WOOL FE 'T, 50c., new shapes. 
FRENCH FELT, 75c. and S5c. 
TRIMMED HATS, $2 50 to $25 00. 
RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 
BLACK GOODS. 
An entire Importation purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Pieces. 
40-inch BLAOK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 50c. 
42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 62¢c. 
45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 5c. Not 
the gold cost 1 oe 
50 Pieces “ LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, T5c. ; for- 
merly $1 00, 
25 Pivoes “ LUPIN'S” Su erior, 85c. ; formerly $1 25. 
en Extra quality DRAP D" ETE, %5c.; formerly 
oyna tp. D’'ECCOSSE BLACK ALPACA, 15c. 
ard u 
#ROUT’S ” ENGLISH CRAPE, 95c. ; formerly $1 50. 
COURTAULD'S TREBLE CRAPE, "5-4 wide, onl 
$2 75; formerly $375. The best value in BLAC 
GOODS to be found at our establishment this week 
ever offered in this city. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Popular DRESS GOODS, 7c., 10c., 123¢c. 
PERA CLOTHS, Moss Effects, 50c 
New KNICKERBOCKER SU ITTNGS, in all the rich ef- 
fects, so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd. 
SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 
15 Pieces Superior GROS GRAIN, 1% ; worth $1 00. 
10 Pieces still better, 85c.; worth #1 
25 Pieces, extraordinary "bargain, We. ; cost $1 37 to 
import. 
Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, to 
$3 95 per yard. 
A Magnificent GUINET SILK at $1 25. 
An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at 75c. ; worth 
$100, Also, at $1 00; worth $1 25. Sublime quality 


only $1 50. 
150 Pieces FANCY SILKS, at 50c. per yard. 
SPECIAL. 
LACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1500 Pieces EMBROIDERY in every style. 
500 Pieces SILK FRINGES from Paris, 75c. up. 
Hosiery, Gloves, Notions, and Ladies’ and Gent's Un- 
derwear at very low prices. 
BLANKETS, $1 85 up. 
FLANNELS from 15c. per yard up. 
TOWELS and NAPKINS very low. 
AMERICAN CALICOBRS, 4c. and 5c. per yard 
Goods sent C.O.D. Samples free. All orders will 
have prompt and careful atten attention. 


RODGERS & & ORR BRO 
183, 185, 187 Kighth Ave., — ‘York. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


PEDAL RAIMENT. 


CRISPINIAN ART. = 


WE INVITE CONNOISSEURS OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S SHOES TO VISIT OUR POPULAR 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


And INSPECT the NEWLY-DESIGNED STYLES for 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


INCLUDING WALKING AND DRESS BUTTONED 

BOOTS OF SILK MATELASSE, WITH FRENCH 

KID FOXINGS, BOX-TOES, and SPANISH INSTEPs. 
ALSO, 

A VARIED ASSORTMENT OF EVENING SANDAL 

BOOTS, LOW SHOES, AND SLIPPERS OF FRENCH 

KID AND COLORED SILKS, 


THIS SEASON WE ARE SELLING LADIES’ SU- 
PERIOR CORK-SOLED WALKING BOOTS AT 
PRICES USUALLY CHARGED FOR PLAIN DOU- 
BLE-SOLED ONES—VIZ., $4 5v. 


LADIES’ PEBBLE-GOAT B AT BUTTONED BOOTS, OF 
FINEST QUALITY, $3, AND MISSES’ $2 50. 


CHILDREN’S Hand-Made BU’ BUTTONED BOOTS, $1 60. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ FRENCH CALF-SKIN AND 
ENGLISH GRAINED LEATHER LACED AND 
BUTTONED BOOTS, PERFECT MODELS OF DUR- 
ABILITY, EQUALLY CHEAP. 


FOR THE PROPER EXECUTION OF CUSTOM 
WORK WE ARE PROVIDED WITH THE BEST 
MECHANICAL TALENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


We are now prepared to to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


Dress Trimmings, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade a our 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lume and 
Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk 
Fringes in Twist and Chenille ; Black and Colored Bro- 
ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COS- 
TUMES, and a lot of ae | choice Breton Braids, 
entirely new desi at moderate prices. Dress 
gs of all ids made to order to match any 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
have no Catalogues. 


, A. MORRISON, 
& 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 
OF DECORATIVE ART. 


im Art and Mediwval Needle-work, Lace- 
ation in China and Pottery, will com- 
ber 16th, at 4 East 20th Street, N. Y. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE. 
34 & 36 East 14th St. 


UNION SQUARH, N.Y. 





Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH and AMERICAN UNTRIMMED 
FELT HATS and BONNETS. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN STRAW GOODS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 

‘ PLUSHES. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
All kinds of 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
LADIES’ DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information as to Styles, Prices, &c., sent 
on application. Prompt attention and sat- 


| isfaction guaranteed in all cases. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., WY. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Just received, One Case SPITZBERG SNOWFLAKES, 
which we will offer at 9c. ; cheap at 1249c, 

One Case TASMANTAS, 25c. ; cheap at 30c. 

Every style of Plain and Fancy Effects, including 
BOURETTE CLOTH, Moss Effects, &c., from 15c. 


up to #. 
SILKS. 


Still greater bargains in BLACK and COLORED 
SILKS from auction. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN, from 80c. a yard, 

VELVETS very cheap. 


CLOTHS. 


WATERPROOF, from 60c., 75c., 85c., up to $1 50. 

CASSIMERES, from 30c, 

BEAVERS and CHINCHILLAS, from $1 to $6. 

ASTRACHAN and SEAL, $2 25 to 

BL 2 VEIT ESREM, from 40c., Buc., 623¢¢., T5c., up 
to $1 

COLORED VELVETEEN, from 75c. up to $1. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 


The best assorted stock to select from of any retail 
house in the City. 
WHITE, FULL SIZE, from $2 per 
EXTRA L ern SINE ge ALITY 
11-4, VERY ‘y $3 7 
12-4, SPLENDID « valor, = 
GE 8 636 | ight, $4 50. 
vi ALITY r c Tivos ‘TA and other —_ 
known LANKETS at $6, $7, $8, $10, $12, $14, & 
Particular attention is called to our $7 BLANKETS, 
6 Ibs. weight, warranted all pure wool, very large. 
GERMANTOWN COVERLETS, ail worsted filling, 
from $2 50 up to $4. 
COMFORTAB ES in every style, from $1 10 to $5. 
EMBROIDERED PIANO COVERS, largest size, trom 


$5. 
EMBROIDERED TABLE COVERS, from $2. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, from $2 to $10 
pane. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, from 12Xc. per yard. 
FELT SKIRTS. 
STAMPED SKIRTS from 50c. 
TRIMMED SKIRTS from 60c. 
TRIMMED, THREE RUFFLES, all colors, from $1. 
SIDE PLAITING, ALL WOOL, all colors, $1 50. 
FRENCH CLOTH, handsomeiy trimmed, open on side, 
from $2 50 to $5. 
SEAMLESS SKIRT, all colors, two rows of qnilting, 


stitched with contrasting colors, row of braiding be- 
tween, only $2 75. 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS FROM AUCTION. 
GENTLEMEN’S JACKETS from $1 25 up to $6 
LADIES’ KNIT JACKETS from 5c. up to $1. 
INDUCEMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





$8 25, 






N. B. Just received, 78 78 dozen ladies cambric wrap- 
pers, in dark colors. We offer them at 65c. They have 
never been sold less than 90c. and are a great bargain. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Just received from Lyons, an invoice of 20-inch wide 
BLACK CASHMERE DRESS SILKS, which, for 
evenness of make, softness of finish, and beautiful 
lustre, can not be equalled in this market at the price, 
$1 62, $1 70, $1 88, $2 30, and $2 40 per yard. 

Samples sent by a 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 poet 


QTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stameep Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristo) 
Carda, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c, STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 
LAITING Machines.—The Bazar Plaiter and Fluter 
makes 80 plaits at one operation. Patented July 17th, 
int Ag’ts wanted. H. B. Rorxe,Manufacturer, Fulton, 
nd for circular and terms. Mention this paper. 

Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


40 nville, Conn, 




















WANTED © to sell goods to Mercuayts. NO 
PEDDLING from house to house. 


uae a month. 


Queen Cry Gises & Lame Wonks, Cinconnati, Ohio. 





1877 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER. 

Choicest novelties ; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all re slete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unp’ ented low prices. 

GREAT VARIETY A 

— Oo 

DRESS GOODS. O° 
SACQUES. 
SUITS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. 


oO on 
MILLINERY. 


0 
Fanoy Goops. 


HOSIERY. 


0 
7 
es) 


Suawis. oo 0. 


J ONES — 


> — Eighth Avenue | 


“Lacs. 








Eighth Avenue 
“D 


Nineteenth Street. J aapotoqnme Street. 


_ — 
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J ONES 
SHOES. ‘o oes SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 co” cioras. 
UNDERWEAR. 9 co” DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A ts CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. O\/ Honseturnishing Goods. 


Sirver-PLatrep Warez, Ceooxery, Grasswane, &c. 
—_-—— 

@ Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


— SONZ “xd 


<j IMPORTERS | > 














WE ARE ENABLED TO EXECUTE THE BEST 
WORK IN OUR MANUFACTURING MILLINERY 
DEPARTMENT. WE SEEK TO EXCEL, WHEN 
POSSIBLE, IMPORTED BONNETS IN TASTE, 
AND GUARANTEE TO ALWAYS PRODUCE RE- 
SULTS AT FAR LESS THAN THEIR COST. WE 
SHALL BE PLEASED TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
ANY DISPOSED TO ENTRUST US WITH ORDERS. 


eee aay 
20 Per Cent. 


REDUCTION has just been made on the 


"KU GLOVE. 


Mr. Wa. J, ev wer gd we has just returned from Eu- 
rope, has ¢ ts by means of which 
we can offer the genuine a EHRICH Kid Glove at 
the following prices: 


TWO BUTTON, $1 00; 
THREE BUTTON, $1 15. 


This Glove, manufactured of the finest materials, 
and in the loveliest shades, has never failed to please. 
Ladies who give it one trial prefer it to every other 
Kid Glove. 
ea Sent, on receipt of price, to any part of the 
United States. 


Our Fall ** QUARTERLY’? NOW READY. 
Subscription price Fifty Cents per year; 15 cents per 
Number. The most practical Fashion Book ever 


published. 
EHRICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Beeeeee | 


AGE NT For particulars, address 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin, 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 






























































en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
petro ay , with instructions how 
money. Address M. Crone ph 

& Co., Philadelphia, or Milwaukee, 


v ‘ANTED | DETECTIVES. —A few men in 
each State for the detective service. Pay liber =, 
sition permanent. Send stamp for particulars. U. 

Szoret Service Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, é. 











ERFORATED Parchment Patterns for Stamping. 
Send for Circular. A Beryaxp, 411 Canal S:., NE. 





9 ELEGANT CAR 


no two alike, — —, 1c. 
postpaid. GEO, 1. & 


CO., Nassau, N. Y¥. 








TEILLARD’S 


BLACK SILKS, 


MANUFACTURED FOR THE BEST ENGLISH 
TRADE, ARE GREATLY SUPERIOR TO THE 
COMMON GRADES OF SILK GENERALLY SOLD 
IN THIS MARKET. 

These Goods of an Unusual Width, 
24 Inches, are Made of Pure Silk, 
free from Charging, and will not 


| Turn Greasy with Wear. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS ATTENDING OUR IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THESE SILKS, AND THE SAT- 
ISFACTION GIVEN BY THEIR WEAR, HAVE 
ENCOURAGED US to make SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR THEIR SALE DURING THE PRES- 
ENT SEASON, AND WE HAVE SECURED A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES, 
WHICH WE OFFER AT 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICKS, 


ranging from $1 50 to $4 50 per yard. 
ALL & INCHES WIDE. 
AN EXAMINATION of the QUALITIES AT $2, 
$2 50, AND $3 is PARTICULARLY REQUESTED. 


Each Piece is fully Warranted as 
to Finish, Color, and Durability. 


Let Dr 


48 East 14th St., N.Y. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Fancy Dry - Goods, 


Have now ready their Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE 


FOR 


1877 FALL AND WINTER 1878 


The most complete shopping directory ever issued, 
enabling Ladies residing out of New York to purchase 
to the same advantage as city residents. 

MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and 23a St, New York. 





JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


The Latest Paris Fashions having indicated a strong 
preference for 


RARE AND CURIOUS NOVELTIES 


FOR CARRIAGE, PROMENADE, DINNER, AND 
EVENING WEAR, 
We are prepared to show our Patrons and the Public 
A Stock of NOVELTY and STAPLE 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, &c., 


Exclusive in Color and Disposition, and unequalled 
in any country for 


VARIETY, MAGNITUDE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 
BROADWAY aad 11th Street. 


=) b= sure mace by Agents se ling 
$102 2 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ue & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
ostpaid, for 86e. Tllustrated Catalogue 


w = fe sent, 
J. H. BUFFO F ‘ORD'S SONS, BOs! TON. Estab’d 1830, 


Expenses. . CANDY & 
$0532 Sua NOVELTIES 


H SMITH &i0. Confectioners. ipcipaai. O 


Mixed Cards with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ ts O1 Outfit, 10c, L. | 10c. t Cc C.COE & CO, B Bristol, Conn. 
One copy of either will be set te one i POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haurenu'’s Magazine, Hanren's W eexey, und Haseen’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, of 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsouiners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 








Teeme vor Apvertisine tn Harrer’s WeeKkiy anp 
Haxren’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





i 


HARPER'S BAZAR. [Novemser 3, 1877, 




















: SPS a + A German who had just 
£ : landed was before a Con- 

necticut court lately. He 
lal | ae 


en words, all the 
To NEW Yorx 


FACETLE. ——$_____-—_—+ 

Tass is the latest conun- 
drum which a ladies’ society 
has produced: “It would 
be puzzling to decide what 
wil became of any man if 
some woman does not take 
care of him.” 










































8) 
a English he had learned com- 
| beg ing over, and was fined sev- 
en dollars for profanity. 


—_—.—— 
Rature Warm. —Mrs. 


“* 
—>—-- Z Partington has been read- 

The wisdom of peoples 3 ing .a certain portion of 
and of all ages ordains for g the history of Rome. She 
the punishment of the same Lh makes out that Zero fiddled 
act various degrees of se- = rv 4 while Rome burned, and 
verity, according to the in- v7 she wants to know if, when 
fluence of circumstances SW at Rome was flaming, its tem- 
or the guilt of the offend- Ai perature was very many de- 
ers. Thus, homicide may fe grees above Zero, 
be only killing by misad- > ay —-—~>—__- 
venture, or willful murder, pins A curious elopement took 
or high treason, as the case Bi wives, 
may be. It is, therefore, 


) place the other day. An 
S old gentleman ran away 
with a young girl, and, to 
the great disgust of her 
parents, the couple were 
not caught until they were 
safely married, and all the 
indignant papa could do 
was to upbraid his daugh- 
ter for marrying a man old 
enough to be her father— 
much older, indeed, than 
he was himself. A few 
weeks of happiness, or the 
reverse, with her aged 
adorer proved enough for 
the young bride, who in- 
continently ran away again, 
with a young fellow she 
met at a foreign watering- 
place. There was, of course, 
a great scandal, and her fa- 
ther came once more to w 

braid her with the enormity 
of her behavior. “ Really, 
papa,” said the unreason. 
able young person, “ there’s 
no pleasing you; you told 
me before you would not 
have minded if it had been 
a young man, and now 
when I have chosen one 
you are just as angry.” The 


strictly on principle that 
the act of converting to 
one’s Own use the money | 
of another exhibits, in the , 
light of our lofty civiliza- 
tion, various gradations of 
guilt, which, after the man- 
ner of criminal statutes, 
are signified by appropriate 
names, the amount of the 
spoliation being in this 
case the principal criterion. 
Thus: 

Taking $1,000,000 is call- 
ed a case of Genius. 

Taking $100,000 is called 
a case of Shortage. 

Taking $50,000 is called a 
case of Litigation. 

Taking $25,000 is called a 
case of Insolvency. 

Taking $10,000 is called a 
case of Irregularity. 

Taking $5000 is called a 
case of Defalcation. 

Taking $1000 is called a 
case of Embezzlement. 

Taking $100 is called a 
case of Dishonesty. 

Taking $50 is called a 
case of TL 

Taking $25 is called a 


~ 











— —————! argument was ingenions, 

case of Total Depravity. but the father was disgust- 

Taking one ham is called “TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE Boys ARE MARCHING.’’ ed with her moral obliqui- 
a case of War on Society. 


(First sign of winter. ty, and left her to her fate. 
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FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS—IMPORTED FROM (LONG ISLAND) DESIGNS BY WORTH. 



























